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THEY CAME FROM MISSOURI AND THEY 
SHOWED THE WORLD! 


BY IRVING DILLIARD 


An inventory of distinguished natives of Missouri creates 
not only an interesting study for Missourians, but at the 
same time suggests the great strength of American democracy. 
This study involves a tour around Missouri to note where 
men or women of distinction for one reason or another were 
born. To the knowledge of the author, no such inventory 
of Missouri natives has ever been made before. 


Adopted sons and daughters do not gain admission to 
this select company. These are persons who first saw light 
of day in Missouri. Many of them left the State in child- 
hood; many of them came to fame far from Missouri; yet 
all of them are natives and thus products of Missouri soil. 
Many villages and hamlets have native sons and daughters 
to be proud of if they only remembered them. Missourians 
have written their names in red letters outlined in gold in 
the arts and the sciences, in literature, the professions, in 
business, in commerce, in exploration, on battlefields, on the 
stage, and in sports. 


The tour is platted on a map which accompanies this 
study.2, Each spot is a birthplace. The course followed 
is from Columbia to the northeast, all around the State, and 
back to Columbia. 


Leaving Boone county until the end of the tour, the 
first stop is made in Audrain county at Laddonia, the birth- 


1This is a revised version of the address delivered at the annual dinner 
of the State Historical Society of Missouri, held in Columbia on April 16, 
1941. Through the gracious suggestions of interested Missourians, the author 
has been able to supplement the original itinerary with a number of changes 
and additions. Those names given here which were not included at the time 
the address was given have been marked with‘'*’’. The author wishes especially 
to express appreciation for suggestions and information given by Governor 
Forrest C. Donnell, F. A. Middlebush, Floyd C. Shoemaker, Elmer Ellis, Mrs. 
Clarice B. Andrews, Henry C. Thompson, Ferd Gottlieb, and Dennis Morrison. 

2The map reproduced here was prepared by William A. Knox of the high- 
way planning survey, State highway department, Jefferson City, Missouri. 
The original 52’’ x 42’’ map used by Mr. Dilliard in his address was prepared 
by William A. Byrnes, head of the art staff of the St. Louis Post-Dispatch.—Ed. 
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place of Roy Judson Snell (1878- ), an outstanding 
writer of boys’ books. After his experience as a herder of 
reindeer on the Bering straits, Snell began to write for juve- 
niles, producing sometimes three and four books a year. 

The next stop is Ashley in Pike county, the birthplace 
of two McAfee brothers—Lapsley Armstrong McAfee 
(1864- ), distinguished Presbyterian clergyman, and 
Cleland Boyd McAfee (1866- ), theologian, lecturer in 
the Orient, authority on missions, religious teacher, and 
author of many books on church and religious subjects. 

Bowling Green is the birthplace of John Franklin Swift 
(1829-1921), outstanding California merchant, lawyer, and 
diplomat. A popular speaker and magazine writer, he was 
the author of a novel of frontier life in Nevada, Robert 
Greathouse. Bowling Green is also the birthplace of Mis- 
souri’s senior United States senator, Bennett Champ Clark, 
born there in 1890. 

From Bowling Green, the trip is made over to Louisiana, 
the birthplace of Missouri’s thirty-ninth governor, Lloyd 
Crow Stark (1886- ), also distinguished as a nurseyman 
and soldier and leader of the movement to remove the bar- 
riers to free flow of trade among the states. Louisiana is 
also the birthplace of the third of the McAfee brothers, 
Joseph Ernest McAfee (1870- ), a Presbyterian mis- 
sionary leader, theological teacher, and community counselor 
of note. 

The next stop is near Center in Ralls county, the birth- 
place of Henry Jackson Waters (1865-1925), the first stu- 
dent in and later dean of the college of agriculture at the 
University of Missouri, head of the Kansas state agricultural 
college, food commissioner under Herbert Hoover, and for 
many years editor of the Kansas City Star. Across from 
Center in Monroe county is Florida, the birthplace of the 
most famous of all of Missouri’s sons, Samuel Langhorne 
Clemens (1835-1910), known to the world as Mark Twain, 
the creator of Tom Sawyer and Huckleberry Finn. When he 
died, he was one of the great men of letters of the world. 

The tour next leads west to Paris, birthplace of Thomas 
Vaughn Bodine (1869-1937), widely known as Tom Bodine, 
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editor of the Paris Mercury, and Mary Margaret McBride 
(1899- ), a feature writer for eastern newspapers, a con- 
tributor to leading womens’ magazines, and one of the most 
popular present-day radio performers. Among her several 
books is one of recollections of her girlhood around Paris, 
How Dear to My Heart. 

The next halt is in Shelby county at Shelbina, birth- 
place of Edwin Brewington Parker (1868-1929), inter- 
national jurist. Successively a railway passenger agent, 
lawyer, priorities commissioner of the war industries board, 
chairman of the United States liquidation commission, and 
umpire of the mixed claims commission of the United States 
and Germany, he has been connected with vital state, national, 
and international questions. His opinions ‘‘challenged the 
admiration of statesmen and experts in international law,” 
and he was decorated by the United States, France, Belgium, 
Italy, and Poland. 

Bethel in Shelby county is the birthplace of Henry 
Theophilus Finck (1854-1926), versatile and gifted as an 
author and militant music critic in New York. For forty 
years beginning in 1882, he gave twenty-four lectures each 
year on music in New York. Among his pronounced musical 
attitudes was a thorough contempt for Brahms. 

The tour next goes to Marion county, the birthplace of 
the father of the three McAfee brothers, John Armstrong 
McAfee (1831-1890), self-taught son of the frontier who co- 
operated in the founding in 1875 of Park college where he 
served as president until his death. He developed a self- 
help plan for students which enabled many worthy young 
persons of limited means to obtain an education. 

Marion county is also the birthplace of John Benjamin 
Powell (1886- ), successively staff-member of the Han- 
nibal Courier-Post, instructor at the University of Missouri, 
and managing editor of the China Weekly Review, Shanghai. 
For twenty years beginning in 1918, he was the Chinese 
correspondent of the Chicago Tribune and for half the period 
correspondent for the famous Manchester Guardian. He is 
the author of several books and at the present time is living 
in Shanghai. 
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The next stop is at Hannibal whose most distinguished 
native son is Robert Edward Coontz (1864-1935). A 
brilliant sailor, he was chief of naval operations from 1919 
to 1923 and commander-in-chief of the United States fleet 
from 1923 to 1925. Hannibal is also the birthplace of James 
Carroll Beckwith (1852-1917), painter of the portraits 
of many famous Americans including Theodore Roosevelt 
and Mark Twain; and J. Breckenridge Ellis* (1870- >, 
well-known author and former president of the Missouri 
writers’ guild. Still another son of Hannibal is Joseph 
Ray Buchanan (1851-1924), labor agitator, editor of a 
labor newspaper, active worker in the international typo- 
graphical union, and defender of the Haymarket bombing 
prisoners. He was one of the most ardent of American 
trade unionists. 

Still another son of Hannibal is Charles T. Watson 
(1865-1933), whose achievements as an engineer included 
important projects in Brazil, Guatemala, Haiti, Costa Rica, 
and the Canal zone. He was the engineer for the great Mira- 
flores locks at the Panama canal and for its narrow gauge 
railroad. His favorite creation was the sea wall at Port Limon. 
Hannibal is also the birthplace of Federal Judge Charles B. 
Davis (1877- ) of the eastern district of Missouri. 

Still another distinguished native of Marion county is 
George A. Mahan* (1851-1936), born near Palmyra and 
president of the State Historical Society of Missouri from 
1925 to 1936. An outstanding lawyer and philanthropist 
of northeast Missouri, the purchaser, owner, preserver, and 
donor to the city of Hannibal of the Mark Twain boyhood 
home, Mr. Mahan provided the funds for the modern his- 
torical markers along Highway No. 36 from Hannibal to St. 
Joseph as well as the many excellent markers which designate 
the places of interest in Hannibal. 

La Grange, located on up the Mississippi, is the birth- 
place of the other Federal judge for the eastern district of 
Missouri—George H. Moore (1878- ). 

The next stop is at Canton, properly proud of Frederick 
Cleveland Hibbard (1881- ), sculptor of the Mark Twain 
and Huck and Tom statues in Hannibal, the Champ Clark 
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monument at Bowling Green, the General James Shields 
monument at Carrollton, the United Daughters of the Con- 
federacy’s memorial at Shiloh, and many other notable 
monuments. 

At Edina in Knox county is the birthplace of George 
Turner (1850-1932), who had a most varied and dramatic 
career. He was a Civil war military telegrapher at the age 
of 13, post-war Republican leader of Alabama, associate 
justice of the Supreme Court of Washington territory by 
appointment of President Arthur, framer of the comprehen- 
sive bill of rights for Washington, protector of its tidelands 
from covetous railroads, developer of the rich Le Roi mine in 
British Columbia, United States senator from Washington, 
member of the Alaska boundary tribunal, and counsel by 
appointment of Taft for the United States in the famous north- 
east fisheries dispute. 

The most northeastern stop is near Alexandria in Clark 
county, the birthplace of James Hagerman (1848-1913), 
a noted St. Louis railroad lawyer who was president of the 
American bar association, 1903-1904. 

Memphis in Scotland county where the next halt is 
made is the birthplace of Tom Horn (1860-1903), celebrated 
government scout and interpreter. He ran away from home 
after a beating by his father, became a stage driver in the 
Southwest, learned Spanish, and became an _ interpreter. 
He made friends with the Apache chiefs, Geronimo and 
Chihauhau, and played such a part in the surrender of Ger- 
onimo that he was called by General Miles his “chief of 
Scouts.’”” Later he became a stock detective in Wyoming, 
fought at San Juan hill, and enjoyed the name of a “killer” 
in the warfare between the cattlemen and rustlers in the 
Northwest. 

Lancaster, the next stop, is well aware that it is the 
birthplace of Rupert Hughes (1872- ), popular author, 
short story and moving picture scenario writer, and just now 
the writer of a new novel about Hollywood. Lascaster is 
also the birthplace of Howard Robard Hughes (1869-1924), 
inventor, manufacturer, and zinc and lead miner. As a 
driller in Texas, he applied his new rock drill to bore through 
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hard formations and discovered the famous Goose creek 
field. He patented some twenty-five improvements of his 
drill and became the leading manufacturer of oil drilling tools 
in the country. 


Also in Schuyler county is Glenwood, the birthplace of 
Tom K. Smith (1882- ), president of the Boatmen’s 
national bank of St. Louis and president of the American 
bankers association, 1936-1937. Just south of Glenwood is 
Queen City, birthplace of Glenn Frank (1887-1940), writer, 
lecturer, editor of the Century, president at the age of 38 
of the University of Wisconsin, Republican counselor, and 
possibly a member of the United States senate today had 
he not been killed in an automobile accident prior to the 
election last year. 


The tour crosses south through Adair and Macon coun- 
ties and next comes to a halt at Moberly in Randolph, birth- 
place in 1899 of Jack Conroy, proletarian writer, and then 
at Huntsville. The most distinguished native son of this 
Missouri town is George Wylie Paul Hunt* (1859-1934), 
a legislator and the first governor of Arizona elected in 1911 
and re-elected for the terms, 1914-1919, 1923-1928, and 1931- 
1932. An exponent of prison reform and president of the 
anti-capital punishment league, he was appointed minister 
to Siam in 1920. His humanitarian interests made him a 
widely known public speaker. 


To the southwest at Mount Airy, is the birthplace of 
Victor Clarence Vaughan (1851-1929), biochemist, hygi- 
enist, medical teacher, and administrator. This son of little 
Mount Airy was a great man in American medical science. 
At the University of Michigan from 1882 to 1921, he built 
up and presided over one of the ablest medical faculties 
in the world. After studying in the Koch Laboratory in 
Germany, he returned to help preside over the first laboratory 
in the United States for the systematic teaching of bacteri- 
ology to students and physicians. He worked on tuberculosis, 
typhoid, ptomaine poisoning, and other diseases and was an 
early developer of ideas of public health and preventive 
medicine. For his World war service, he received the dis- 
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tinguished service medal and for his contribution to medical 
science he was elected president of the American medical 
association in 1914. 


Roanoke in Howard county is the next town to receive 
attention. A village of 103, this is the birthplace of Isidor 
Loeb (1868- ), political scientist at the University of 
Missouri from 1892 to 1925, and dean of the school of business 
and public administration at Washington university from 
1925 until his retirement as dean emeritus last year. An 
authority on constitutional law, president of the American 
political science association in 1933, doer of many good works, 
Dean Loeb has been a trustee and a member of the finance 


committee of the State Historical Society of Missouri since 
1901. 


The next stop is Fayette, the birthplace of John Franklin 
Shafroth (1854-1922), congressman, senator, and governor 
of Colorado, and with Henry M. Teller, a founder of the 
Silver Republican party. Shafroth was a Democratic rep- 
resentative in Congress when his seat was challenged. He 
asked permission to look at the ballot boxes and on finding 
that in certain districts there had been fraud in behalf of the 
Democratic ticket he did the almost unprecedented thing of 
denouncing the fraud and resigning his seat, asserting that 
he would not hold it under any suggestion of illegality. As 
a congressman, he repeatedly introduced a resolution to 
submit an amendment giving women the right to vote and 
as early as 1897 advocated abolition of the lame duck session 
of Congress, finally achieved in 1933—thirty-six years later. 


In the senate, he helped frame the Federal reserve act and 
advocated the League of Nations. 


Fayette is also the birthplace of one of the most practical 
of all American scientists, Henry Smith Pritchett* (1857- 
1939), whose standing in scientific circles can be gauged from 
the fact that twenty colleges and universities bestowed 
honorary degrees on him between 1900 and 1924. In 1900, 
Dr. Pritchett became president of the Massachusetts institute 
of technology. After six years of distinguished service as 
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the head of that center of science, he became executive head 
of the then new Carnegie foundation for the advancement of 
teaching. 

Fayette is also the birthplace of two distinguished church- 
men—Eugene Russell Hendrix (1847-1927), president of 
Central college, writer, and for more than forty years a very 
influential Methodist bishop; and Ethelbert Talbot (1848- 
1928), Episcopal missionary bishop of Wyoming and Idaho 
where in ten years he built a cathedral, thirty-eight churches, 
three schools, and a hospital. Later as bishop of Central 
Pennsylvania, he became a leader in religious work among 
industrial and foreign populations. He was an advocate of 
immediate organic union of Protestant bodies and the last 
Episcopal bishop to be presiding bishop through seniority. 

Boonville, across the river in Cooper county, is the next 
place of interest. Here is the birthplace of Walter Williams 
(1864-1935), whose contributions to the University of Mis- 
souri and the teaching of journalism are well known. Two 
other native sons of Boonville are Lon V. Stephens (1858- 
1923), Missouri’s twenty-ninth governor, and Isaac H. 
Lionberger (1854- ), lawyer, legal teacher, author, and 
long-time president of the Missouri Historical Society at 
St. Louis. 

Moving along the river to old Arrow Rock, the tour comes 
to a pause at a nearby farm, birthplace of John Sappington 
Marmaduke (1833-1887), Confederate soldier and twenty- 
fifth governor of Missouri. To the northeast in Chariton 
county is Salisbury, the birthplace of Robert Bartholow 
Harshe (1879-1938), who in addition to becoming inter- 
nationally known as the director of the famous art institute 
at Chicago, also enjoyed a world reputation as an art au- 
thority, etcher, and water colorist. Dr. Harshe made the 
art institute one of the great galleries of the world, and one 
especially receptive to new trends in art so that it became 
under him a leading center for the study of new art forms. 

In succession the tour halts at Keytesville, birthplace 
of Federal Judge John Caskie Collet (1898- ), and at 
Miami, across the river in Saline county, the birthplace of 
Waterman Thomas Hewitt (1846-1921), teacher and 
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pioneer scholar of modern languages at Cornell university 
from 1879 to 1910, and the author of language textbooks. 


Brookfield, the next birthplace is represented in the 
field of education by Dr. Charles William Leaphart* 
born there in 1883. A graduate of the University of Missouri 
and the Harvard law school, he has served as professor of 
law at the University of Montana since 1913. He has been 
Thayer teaching fellow at Harvard, chief of the appellate 
section, lands division, United States department of justice, 
and president of the Montana bar association. 


Laclede in Linn county, the next stop on the tour, marks 
the birthplace of Missouri’s most distinguished living native 
John J. “Black Jack’’ Pershing (1860- ), who became 
one of the few full generals in American history in 1917 
and from 1919 to 1924 served as general of the armies of the 
United States. 


Crossing over to Avalon in Livingston county, we next 
stop in the birthplace of Paul Carpenter Standley (1884- 

), botanist of the field museum of natural history in 
Chicago and compiler of the flora of New Mexico, the District 
of Columbia, Mexico, and Glacier National park, and also 
leader of many plant expeditions to Central America. At 
Princeton in Mercer county a noted birthplace is that of 
the most famous feminine personage of the post-Civil war 
west—“*Calamity Jane’’* (1852-1903). She was Martha 
Jane Canary and was early left an orphan in Montana. 
Relishing the life of the frontier, she became a full-fledged 
scout for the United States army, serving not only in the 
Black hills campaign of 1872 but until the final defeat of the 
Sioux in 1891. Wearer of masculine buckskins, chaps, and 
spurs, she prided herself on her “ability to out-chew, out- 
smoke, out-swear and out-drink” her male companions. Her 
profanity, it is said, was so rich in metaphor and so varied 
that it was “a delight to discriminating audiences.” 


Also at Princeton is the birthplace of Arthur M. Hyde 
(1877- ), thirty-fifth governor of Missouri and secretary 
of agriculture in the Hoover administration. 
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To the south is Edinburgh, birthplace of the third im- 
portant Missouri-born World war leader, Enoch Herbert 
Crowder (1859-1932), commander in the campaigns against 
Sitting Bull and Geronimo, major general and judge advocate 
general, and after his retirement in 1923 a government agent 
to Cuba and other countries. 

The next halt is in Daviess county at Jamesport, which 
is remembered as the birthplace of Martha Scott (1914- ), 
the talented movie actress who played Emily in “Our Town” 
and then distinguished herself in ““The Howards of Virginia.”’ 
She is now impressing audiences over the country with a 
remarkable portrayal of a school teacher in ‘“‘Three Cheers for 
Miss Bishop.”’ 

The second birthplace of note in Daviess county is 
Gallatin, where Alexander Monroe Dockery (1846-1926), 
Missouri's thirtieth governor, was born. : 

Adjoining Caldwell county has three birthplaces. Kidder 
claims Paul Armstrong (1869-1915), playwright and best 
remembered for ‘‘Alias Jimmy Valentine,’ stage success of 
1909. At Hamilton is the birthplace of James Cash Penney 
(1875- ), founder in 1902 and now chairman of the board 
of the J. C. Penney company, which now operates 1,560 stores 
in the United States. The next stop in Caldwell county is 
Far West, the Mormon shrine and birthplace of Joseph 
Fielding Smith (1838-1918), sixth president of the Utah 
branch of the Mormon church, husband of six wives, and 
father of forty-two children. The polygamous marriages 
of this Mormon patriarch led him to exile in Hawaii to escape 
prosecution under Federal law, but he led the fight to win 
admission for Utah and it was he who in 1904 announced 
officially that the Mormon church no longer sanctioned plural 
marriages. 

Attention is given next to Kearney, or Centerville as it 
was called in an earlier day. For on a farm near this place 
was born one of the most widely known of Missourians— 
Jesse Woodson James (1847-1882), who nearly sixty years 
after he was treacherously murdered by Robert Ford, a mem- 
ber of his own outlaw band, still stands at the top of the list 
of American desperadoes. 
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At Plattsburg in Clinton county is the birthplace of 
Oscar Odd McIntyre (1884-1938), newspaper columnist, 
whose daily feature ‘‘New York Day By Day” was printed 
by 508 papers and provided the means for vicarious visits 
to Broadway and the bright lights of Manhattan for hundreds 
of thousands of Americans in interior cities and small towns 
such as his home town in northwestern Missouri. O. O. 
McIntyre, as he always signed his column, took pride in 
being shy, ‘‘a small town boy,” forever fascinated by the 
passing scene of the “‘big city.” But his salary was $2,500 
a week and when he died there hung in his Park avenue apart- 
ment sixty dressing gowns, thirty pairs of day pajamas, and 
thirty for sleeping, and there were ninety-two different 
perfumes on his bureau. 

Island City in Gentry county is a small place often 
omitted from road maps. However, here is noted the birth- 
place of Charles O. Hardy (1884- ), one of the leading 
economists of the internationally famous Brookings institu- 
tion in Washington, D. C. 

At Hopkins near the Iowa line in Nodaway county is 
the birthplace of Charles William Wallace (1865-1932), 
educator and Shakespearean investigator, who with his 
wife first examined thousands of records and manuscripts in 
England in the study of Shakespeare and Tudor drama and 
added much of importance to the knowledge about the greatest 
of English writers. Curiously, after a most successful Shake- 
spearean lecture tour, Wallace took a leave of absence in 
1918 to become an oil operator in Texas. Taking the zeal 
and industry of his scholarly pursuits to the hard, rough oil 
game, he studied oil geology, directed drilling operations and 
became a financially successful oil man. But after his oil 
exploits are forgotten, this son of Hopkins will be remembered 
as the man who discovered a new signature of Shakespeare 
hidden away in distant England. 

The tour now swings south through Quitman, the birth- 
place of Forrest C. Donnell (1884- ), fortieth governor 
of Missouri and leader in American bar association work. 
Maryville in Nodaway county is the birthplace of the humorist 
Homer Croy (1883- ), portrayer of the rural scene in 
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West of the Water Tower and other books. Maryville was 
also the birthplace in 1888 of Dale Carnegie, popular lec- 
turer and author of the widely read How to Win Friends and 
Influence People. Also within Nodaway at Barnard is the 
birthplace of Margaret McFarland Wrentmore, social 
worker, who spent many years in the Philippines where she 
devoted herself to social and educational work among Filipine 
women, founding or helping found some 350 women’s clubs. 
Nodaway county is also the birthplace of Merrill E. Otis 
(1884- ), Federal judge for the western district of Missouri. 


The next halt of the tour is in Savannah, seat of Andrew 
county. This is the birthplace of the Toole brothers who 
played important roles in the establishment of Montana. 
Edwin Warren Toole (1839-1905), Confederate soldier and 
noted Montana lawyer, helped formulate the law for mining 
camps, practiced all over Montana, gave legal service to the 
poor without charge, and once carried the case of a poor 
client against the Northern Pacific railroad to the supreme 
court. Joseph Kemp Toole (1851-1929), followed his older 
brother through law into politics and became territorial dele- 
gate to Congress where he was instrumental in 1889 in the 
passage of the omnibus bill which admitted the Dakotas, 
Montana, and Washington to the Union. He then served 
as Montana's first governor, twice re-elected. 


Three other distinguished sons of Savannah are Eugene 
Wilson Caldwell (1870-1918), one of the foremost of Amer- 
ican roentgenologists, and inventor of many valuable im- 
provements, and a martyr to science through serious injuries 
from X-ray work; Charles Claude Selecman (1874- 2» 
former president of Southern Methodist university and one 
of the new bishops of the United Methodist church; and 
James Herbert Wilkerson (1869- ), the Chicago Federal 
judge who sentenced Al Capone to prison. 


St. Joseph is the birthplace of General Malin Craig 
(1875- ), recently chief of staff of the United States army. 
This Missouri city also is the birthplace of Thomas J. 
Pendergast (1872- ), who ranks with Tweed and Quay 
as an American political boss. 
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In Platte county the tour passes in succession through 
New Market, the birthplace of Prince Lucien Campbell 
(1861-1925), who as the exceptionally able president of the 
University of Oregon was required repeatedly to explain and 
defend his university programs and policies when the initiative 
and referendum were invoked against him; and Weston, 
the birthplace of George Washington Ellis (1875-1919), 
brilliant Negro lawyer, sociologist, secretary to the American 
legation at Liberia under Roosevelt, counsel in the United 
States supreme court, and author of many articles, books, 
and pamphlets which attracted wide attention. 

Weston is also the birthplace of Shortridge Hardesty 
(1884- ), well-known engineer and the builder of many 
outstanding bridges, including spans at New York, San 
Francisco, and across the Mississippi. He also built the 
perisphere and trylon for the New York World’s fair. Next 
is Platte City which is the birthplace of Guy B. Park (1872- 

), the thirty-eighth governor of Missouri, and then Park- 
ville, the birthplace of William Alfred Quayle (1860-1925), 
son of Manx parents on their way to Colorado mines, presi- 
dent of Baker university in Kansas, prolific writer, leading 
Methodist pastor and bishop, and beloved pulpit orator and 
lecturer with rare histrionic and literary talents. 

The tour next enters the second largest center in the 
State, Kansas City, whose native sons and daughters reflect 
its spirit of adventure and freedom. First to be noted are 
two journalists, Edgar Parks Snow (1905- ), correspond- 
ent and editor in China, lecturer at Yenching university, 
Peiping, and writer of the widely discussed Red Star Over 
China; and Sumner Newton Blossom (1892- ), cor- 
respondent during the Mexican trouble in 1916, writer for 
the tabloid New York News, editor of Popular Science 
Monthly, and since 1929 editor of the American Magazine. 
A native of Kansas City is Virgil Thomson (1896- ), 
music critic for the New York Herald Tribune, and composer 
of opera, orchestra, and chamber music. Another Kansas 
Citian is George Lewis Richard (1871-1929), who as ‘‘Tex”’ 
Richard had a picturesque career as cowboy, rancher, town 
marshal, gambler, gambling house operator in the Klondike, 
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beef baron, showman, and prize fight promoter. Jeanne 
Eagels (1894-1929), temperamental, talented actress who 
refused Ziegfeld’s offer of $150 a week to dance in the follies 
chorus because she wanted to be a “dramatic actress,’’ be- 
longs to Kansas City. Jean Harlow (Carpentier) (1911- 
1937), dentist’s daughter, became a movie queen at 19 with 
a leading role in Howard Hughes’ memorable ‘‘Hell’s Angels” 
and thereafter until her death seven years later was the 
movie screen’s embodiment of blond feminine attraction. 
Still another Kansas Citian is Courtney Ryley Cooper 
(1886-1940), who ran away from home to be a circus clown. 
He became a newspaper man, wrote more than 500 stories 
of circus life, and in his last years investigated organized 
crime and vice and fifth column activities. Yet another 
native is Johnny Kling, famous catcher for the Chicago 
Cubs under the “‘peerless leader’? Frank Chance some thirty 
years ago. 

Leaving Kansas City, the tour next stops in Independence. 
This is the birthplace of Charles Griffith Ross (1885- ), 
Pulitzer prize Washington writer for the St. Louis Post-Dis- 
patch; of Ginger Rogers (1911- ), movie dancer and star, 
who has just received the Academy award for her remarkable 
portrayal of the title role in Christopher Morley’s best- 
seller Kitty Foyle; and of Samuel Clay Hildreth (1866-1929), 
natural-born turfman, manager of famous stables, and trainer 
of many fine horses. 

Near Lee’s Summit is the birthplace of Thomas Coleman 
Younger (1844-1916), Confederate guerrilla and desperado. 
He was a member of the James band in the disastrous attempt 
to rob the bank at Northfield, Minnesota, and after his 
release from prison for good conduct was a popular lecturer 
on the Wild West. 

In Cass county is the birthplace of Robert Dalton 
(1867-1892). Missouri’s third notorious desperado, he hoped 
to outdo the James brothers and it is said that the “record 
of his band for doing criminality in so short a time is perhaps 
unequaled.” 

Also in Cass county is Pleasant Hill, the birthplace of 
James Allen Smith (1860-1924), political scientist, disciple 
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of Henry George, center of a famous academic freedom con- 
troversy in 1897, and later an incisive writer on American 
government at the University of Washington, Seattle. He 
had considerable influence with Theodore Roosevelt, Robert 
La Follette, Sr., and other progressives. 


Next on the tour is Archie, the birthplace of Forrest 
“Buckshot” Wright (1902- ), able shortstop for the 
Pittsburgh Pirates and later for the Brooklyn Dodgers. 
Also in Cass county is Everett, the birthplace of Stratton 
Duluth Brooks (1869- ), superintendent of schools in 
Cleveland and Boston, president of the Universities of Okla- 


homa and Missouri, and now executive director of the Order 
of De Molay. 


The first birthplace in Johnson county is Holden which 
claims George Baker Longan (1879- ), member of the 
Kansas City Star staff since 1900 and president and general 
manager since 1928. The second stop in the county is near 
Columbus to salute the linen duster and corncob pipe of 
Francis Marion Cockrell (1834-1915), Confederate soldier, 
United States senator from 1875 to 1905, and by appointment 
of Theodore Roosevelt a member of the interstate commerce 
commission. 


At Lexington in Lafayette county is the birthplace of 
Hugh Campbell Wallace (1863-1931), financier, politician, 
and diplomat, organizer of a steamship line to serve the 
Klondike, and ambassador to France in 1919 after declining 
a secretaryship of war and nominations for governor and 
United States senator. 

Lafayette county is also the birthplace of George Creel 
(1876- ), author, newspaper editor, and director of the 
committee on public information from 1917 to 1919, and 
chairman of a number of Federal boards; and his brother 
Richard Henry Creel (1878- ), United States public 
health service officer since 1902, research worker in plague, 
cholera, and typhoid dissemination, and specialist in tropical 
diseases. Native to the county also is Alexis Frederick 
Lange (1862-1924), one of the most successful teachers in 
the history department of the University of California, father 
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of the junior high school movement, and skillful arranger of 
courses for the training of teachers. 

The tour progresses to Warrensburg, birthplace of 
Vernon Kennedy, all around track and field champion 
athlete; and the Negro musical wonder, John W. Boone* 
(1864-1927), better known as “‘Blind Boone.’ 

Sedalia is the birthplace of a varied group of distinguished 
sons. Foremost is Walter Edward Dandy* (1886- ), 
famous brain specialist and writer, now professor of neurology 
surgery at Johns Hopkins and in charge of surgery of the 
nervous system there. His original contributions to his 
highly specialized science are outstanding. 

A native of Sedalia is Alvin Fay Harlow (1875- " 
prolific writer on such varied things as old towpaths, waybills, 
post bags, bowery days, unsolved murders, and stamp col- 
lecting. Sedalia claims also Casper S. Yost (1864-1941), 
St. Louis newspaper man from 1881 and editor of the edi- 
torial page of the Globe-Democrat from 1915 until his death; 
Benjamin Harrison Reese* (1888- ), managing editor 
of the St. Louis Post-Dispatch; Raymond P. Brandt, born 
in 1896, a Rhodes scholar and since 1923 a Washington 
correspondent of the St. Louis Post-Dispatch; Johnny (Red) 
Layton, three cushion and pocket billiard champion; and 
the popular comedian Jack Oakie* who was born there in 
1903 as Lewis Delaney Offield. 

Touching again in Cooper county, the tour halts at tiny 
Pisgah for the life story of Thomas Jefferson Howell 
(1842-1912), botanist, woodsman, mountaineer, discoverer 
of the weeping spruce is worth noting. He became interested 
in the flora of the Northwest and set out to prepare a flora 
of Idaho, Oregon, and Washington. After six years of such 
labors, he completed in 1903 his Flora of Northwest America, 
still the accepted flora of the three states. 

From Pisgah, we drop down to California, the birthplace 
of Clarence Kirshman Streit (1896- ), mewspaper 
correspondent, author, and lecturer, who was one of the 
first American soldiers in France and an attache of the peace 
delegation at Paris. He was correspondent for the New 
York Times at Geneva from 1929 to 1939. 
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California is also the birthplace of former United States 
Senator George H. Williams* (1872- ), and Major Gen- 
eral Richard Curtis Moore* (1880- ), now on the war 
department general staff in Washington. He served as a 
commander and also as an engineer overseas in the first World 
war and in recent years has been associated with the construc- 
tion of the Fort Peck reservoir dam in Montana. 


Morgan county has two birthplaces of notable Mis- 
sourians. Near Florence is the native community of Robert 
Franklin Walker (1850-1930), distinguished Missouri jurist 
and writer of poetry. To the south is the farm birthplace 
of Joseph F. Rutherford, president of the International Bible 
Students Association, legal adviser to ‘Pastor Russell” 
from 1907 and Russell’s successor in 1916 as leader of the 
churchless Watch Tower Bible and Tract society, popularly 
known as the Jehovah’s Witnesses. 


The tour turns next to Deepwater, birthplace of Gladys 
Swarthout (1904- ), mezzo soprano with the Metro- 
politan since 1929; and then to Elkton in Hickory county,’ 
birthplace of Samuel Jesse Vaughn (1877- ), well-known 
as an educator, college president, and editor of the Industrial 
Arts Magazine. At Humansville in Polk county is the birth- 
place of Zoe Akins (1886- ), author of poems, plays, and 


novels and of the Pulitzer prize dramatization of The Old 
Mazd. 


To the west is Clear Creek in Vernon county which 
will be remembered as the birthplace of Clark Griffith 
(1869- ), “The old Fox,” a great pitcher from 1887 to 
1907, and then coach of the Washington Senators. He is 
now, with Connie Mack, one of the two oldtimers left as 
presidents of professional baseball clubs. Also in Vernon 
county is Nevada, the birthplace of Marion Talley (1906- 


), prima donna for the Metropolitan opera company and 
radio and movie singer. 


*When Mr. Dilliard finished his address on those who ‘‘came from Missouri 
and showed the world,"’ he received the following note from one of his listeners: 
**You left out one very famous Missourian who showed the world. She was 
born at Cross Timbers, Hickory County . . . Her name is Helen Beck, better 
known as Sally Rand. She certainly showed the world.’’"—Ed. 
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At Lamar is to be noted the birthplace of United States 
Senator Harry S. Truman (1884- ); at Nashville, the 
birthplace of Harlow Shapley (1885- ), the leading United 
States astronomer and one of the world’s outstanding scien- 
tists; and at Webb City, the birthplace of George Stewart 
(1892- ), Yale theologian and author of many religious 
books. 

Next on the itinerary is Joplin. This Missouri center is 
another city with a native son of whom it may well be proud— 
the Negro poet, dramatist, and story writer, James Langston 
Hughes (1902- ). His poems have been translated into 
German, French, Spanish, Russian, Chinese, and Dutch. 

Neosho in Newton county is well aware that it is the 
birthplace of Thomas Hart Benton (1889- ), headline 
hitting mural painter. The famous Negro scientist George 
Washington Carver (1864- ), who has developed so 
many uses for the peanut in his Tuskegee laboratory, was 
born of slave parents on a farm near Diamond 

At Carthage is the birthplace of the former president of 
the State Historical Society of Missouri, Allen McReynolds 
(1877- ), State senator, a sponsor of the baby health 
act for Missouri, and a careful student of social security and 
nublic welfare legislation. Carthage is also the native town 
of Carl Hubbell (1903- ) of the Giants whose almost 
perfect control has made him one of the most efficient of all 
left-handed pitchers. 

Lawrence which is the next county on the tour is the 
birthplace of two notable contributors to agricultural science. 
William Jasper Spillman (1863-1931) bred new varieties 
of wheat, directed grass and forage studies for the department 
of agriculture, devised the dot map method of presenting 
statistics graphically, and prepared studies on agriculture. 
Also native of the county is Curtis Fletcher Marbut (1863- 
1935), geologist, mineralogist, and agronomist. For many 
years, he was in charge of the soil survey of Missouri and 
then of the similar but larger service of the department of 
agriculture. When he died at the age of 72, he was on his 
way to China to study its soils at the request of the Chinese 
government. 
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Hartville in Wright county is to be noted as the home 
community of Dr. James Madison Wood,* born here in 
1875. He served as a school teacher, principal, and super- 
intendent in various Missouri towns before he became presi- 
dent of Stephens college in Columbia in 1912. The rapid 
progress and standing of this unusual junior college for 
women does not need to be told to Missourians. 


The tour then goes to Phelps county where Thomas 
Franklin Fairfax Millard (1868- ), author and news- 
paper correspondent was born. This son of the Ozarks has 
strayed far from Missouri as a war correspondent in the 
Graeco-Turkish, Boer, Spanish-American, Japanese-Chinese, 
World, and other wars. Founder and editor of the China 
Press at Shanghai and of Millards Review, he was an unofficial 
adviser to the Chinese delegation at the Paris peace conference, 
at League of Nations sessions, and the Washington conference 
on far eastern questions. How closely he _ has identified 
himself with China can be judged from the fact that he was 
its official adviser from 1929 to 1935. 


At Steelville in Crawford county is the birthplace of the 
fifth Federal district judge, Albert L. Reeves (1873- ), 
dean of the Missouri Federal district court by virtue of his 
appointment in 1923. In Franklin county, a stop is made 
at the birthplace of George Hearst (1820-1891), famous 
prospector of the Ophir, Homestake, and Anaconda mines, 
a newspaper publisher, and a senator from California. Nearby 
is the farm birthplace of his wife, Phoebe Apperson Hearst 
(1842-1919), who gave much of the Hearst fortune to found 
libraries, kindergartens, lectureships, fellowships, and to 
develop the University of California where she was regent 
as weil as generous benefactrix. This son and daughter of 
Franklin county farmland were the parents of William 
Randolph Hearst, founder of the Hearst newspaper chain. 


The first stop in southeast Missouri is near Shirley in 
Washington county, the birthplace of Belle Starr* (1848- 
1889), who was born as Myra Belle Shirley, or so the legend 
chiseled on her tombstone says. Belle among frontier des- 
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peradoes, she could fork a horse like a man and throw a pair 
of six guns with lightning speed on anyone who dared to dis- 
pute her word. 

Near Irondale Robertus Donnell Love (1867-1930), 
journalist and author of The Rise and Fall of Jesse James, 
was born on a rocky Ozark farm. The next birthplace is 
in St. Francois county near Bonne Terre where Missouri’s 
Rob Roy, Samuel S. Hildebrand,* was born in 1836. 
Descendant of the first white settlers in Jefferson county, 
Sam Hildebrand, as he is popularly remembered, became 
one of the State’s most notorious citizens, worthy to rank, 
so some of his admirers think, with the better-known des- 
peradoes from along the Kansas border. 

Next on the tour is Bismarck where Big Jeff Tesreau, 
famous pitcher for McGraw’s Giants from 1911 to 1918, 
threw his first spitball; and then Farmington, the birth- 
place of George F. Miller (1880- ), educator of Indians. 

Mill Springs in Wayne county, is the native community 
of Bernarr MacFadden (1868- ), publisher of numerous 
popular magazines including True Story, Liberty, and True 
Romances, and deviser of a system called ‘“physcultopathy”’ 
through which he says health is to be obtained and main- 
tained by physical exercise. Also in Wayne county is Patter- 
son, the birthplace of Sam A. Baker (1874-1933), thirty- 
sixth governor of Missouri. 


A farm in Mississippi county is the birthplace of Charles 
Breckinridge Faris (1864-1938), circuit judge for ‘“‘swampeast 
Missouri,” judge of the Missouri supreme court, Federal 
district judge, judge of the United States circuit court of 
appeals, and the equal in judicial talent and devotion to 
justice of many justices of the United States supreme court. 


In Charleston is to be noted the birthplace of William 
H. Danforth (1870- ), founder of the nationally ex- 
panded Purina mills, and worker with youth and employees 
in the adjustment of their personal problems. The halt in 
Cape Girardeau takes the tour to the birthplace of one of 
the most widely read of travel, historical, and religious 
authors, Dr. John Thomson Faris* (1871- ). An active 
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editor and author, his more than fifty books include studies 
of South American countries, Canada, and various parts 
of the United States. 

The tour halts next along the road six miles southwest 
of Perryville in Perry county at the site of the farm near 
Whitewater river where Herbert Carl Crow, widely read 
author of books on China and the Orient was born in 1893. 
Perryville is the birthplace of Chalmer William Cissell 
(1904- ), mystery second baseman for Portland for whom 
the Chicago White Sox paid in 1927 the record price of $75,000 
in cash, plus several players worth an aggregate value of 
$148,000. 

At St. Mary’s in Ste. Genevieve county is the birthplace 
of the new president of the State Historical Society of Mis- 
souri, George A. Rozier (1902- ), one of Missouri’s 
most active State senators in supporting progressive legisla- 
tion and a staunch sponsor and supporter of the secret ballot 
bill. 

Ste. Genevieve has its distinguished native sons as well 
as architectural gems. It is the birthplace of Bernard 
Pratte (1771-1836), merchant and fur trader and occupant 
of many public positions in St. Louis; Augustus Caesar 
Dodge (1812-1883), Iowa’s first United States senator in 
1848, an opponent to abolition, and a minister to Spain under 
Pierce. Native of Ste. Genevieve is Lewis Vital Bogy 
(1813-1877), lawyer, opponent of Benton, Missouri senator, 
and critic of the Grant administration. Ste. Genevieve is 
also the birthplace of William Pope McArthur (1814- 
1850), noted sailor and hydrographer surveyor before the 
Civil war of the Gulf and Pacific coast for the government. 

Hematite claims as a native son, Frankie O’Neill, 
internationally famous jockey who flourished in St. Louis 
about 1904 and then rode before the royalty of Europe where 
he owns a French chateau today. Herculaneum, also in 
Jefferson county, is the birthplace of Thomas Clement 
Fletcher (1827-1899), soldier, lawyer, and the first native 
born Missourian to be governor of Missouri; and of Campbell 
Morfit (1820-1897), noted chemist at the University of Mary- 
land before the Civil war and famed in chemical science 
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circles for his studies in guano, salt, sugar, coal, and glycerine 
and the manufacture of soaps and candles. 

The first birthplace in St. Louis county is that of James 
Milton Turner (1840-1915), Negro leader and educator and 
minister to Liberia under Grant. Next is that of Frederick 
Tracy Dent (1821-1892) of Mexican and Civil war fame. 
Kirkwood is the birthplace of Josephine Winslow Johnson 
(1910- ), novelist winner of the Pulitzer prize for Now 
in November in 1934. Webster Groves claims first an artist 
of western scenes, Joseph De Yong (1880- ), and also 
a poet of the Southwest, Phillips Wray Kloss (1902- - 

It is impossible to note in detail the distinguished sons 
of St. Louis. Noted native St. Louis pioneers are William 
Bent (1809-1869), trapper and trader who had the con- 
fidence of the Indians as no other frontiersman ; the Chouteaus, 
Auguste Pierre Chouteau (1786-1838), fur trader, and 
Pierre Chouteau (1789-1865), merchant and financier; 
Antoine Robidoux (1794-1860), in 1822 the ‘‘first fur trader 
out of old Taos,’’ and interpreter for the New Mexican 
expedition of General S. W. Kearny; Peter A. Sarpy (1805- 
1865), courageous agent for the Missouri and American fur 
companies, and probably the first white resident of Nebraska. 

Natives are such noted scientists as Silas Bent (1820- 
1887), naval officer and oceanographer, who accompanied Com- 
modore Matthew C. Perry to Japan and developed a thesis 
about the Gulf stream; David I. Bushnell, Jr. (1875- 
1941), ethnologist for the Smithsonian institution; George 
Julius Engelmann (1847-1903), gynecologist, obstetrician, 
and archaeologist; Harry Gilmer Mudd (1857-1933), noted 
St. Louis physician; Edward Singleton Holden (1846- 
1914), astronomer, librarian, observer of eclipses, photographer 
of the moon, planner of the Lick observatory, and president 
of the University of California; and George Walter Stewart 
(1876- ), distinguished physicist. Native St. Louis artists 
are Paul Cornoyer (1864-1923), painter of city street scenes; 
and Richard E. Miller (1875- ), portrait painter of 
Provincetown. 

The St. Louis roll of musicians is also distinguished: 
Marion Telva (1897- ), contralto; Helen Traubel, 
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Metropolitan opera and concert singer and radio soloist 
with Theodore Spiering (1871-1925), violinist, conductor 
of the Chicago and Portland symphonies and the Spier- 
ing quartet, concert master of the New York Philharmonic 
society, and introducer of many new compositions; Rudolph 
Gruen (1900- ), pianist, composer, and presenter of 
dual recitals with his wife over coast to coast radio hookups; 
John Thomas Quarles (1877- ), organist, composer, 
and musical educator; Ernest Richard Kroeger (1862- 
1934), concert pianist, organist, composer, and music direc- 
tor; and Albert Stoessel (1894- ), violin virtuoso, 
oratorio conductor, composer for violin, orchestra, choruses, 
and head of the department of music at New York university. 

St. Louis’ first name in literature is, of course, that of 
Eugene Field (1850-1895), whose birthplace at 634 South 
Broadway is one of the most intimate literary shrines in the 
country. Its other native poets of note are Thomas Stearns 
Eliot (1888- ), Sara Teasdale (1884-1933), and Orrick 
Johns (1887- ). St. Louis’ best known contributor to 
dramatic writing is Augustus Thomas (1857-1934), who 
produced many successful local color plays in the 1890s 
and early 1900s. Edwin Hunter Pendleton Arden (1864- 
1918), also made his name as a playwright, actor, and manager. 
In Paul Elmer More (1864-1937), St. Louis gave the world 
a discriminating critic, essayist, and literary editor. 

St. Louis’ native novelists, short story writers, biogra- 
phers, and historical writers include Winston Churchill 
(1871- ); Kate O’Flaherty Chopin (1851-1904); Henry 
M. Blossom, Jr. (1867-1919), author of Checkers; Frederick 
Hazlitt Brennan (1901- ); Martha Gellhorn (1908- 

); Alexander N. DeMenil (1849-1928); and Helen 
Todd (1912- ), author of A Man Named Grant. 

Still other contemporary St. Louis writers of note are 
Sally Benson* (1900- ), author of many short stories 
for The New Yorker; Emily Hahn,* writer of a new book on 
the Soong sisters of China; and David Loth,* author of an 
important study of Woodrow Wilson. 

Two notable Catholic writers born in St. Louis are 
Francis James Finn (1859-1928), Jesuit author, educator, 
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and creator of a Catholic juvenile literature in English; and 
Conde Benoist Pallen (1858-1929), scholarly planner and 
managing editor of the monumental Catholic Encyclopedia. 
He enjoyed wide fame as a Catholic lecturer, author, and 
editor. 


St. Louis’ most distinguished native journalist and 
literary critic is William Marion Reedy (1862-1920), 
whose famous Mirror introduced a host of talented writers. 
Other native journalists are: Roswell Martin Field (1851- 
1919); Mary Katherine Keemle Field (1838-1896), who 
was also a well-known lecturer and actress; Florence D. 
White (1861- ), associated for some time with the St. 
Louis Post-Dispatch and the New York World; Michel 
Harry DeYoung (1849-1915), editor, publisher, and co- 
founder of the San Francisco Chronicle, and early printer 
of the work of Mark Twain and Bret Harte; Morris Fishbein 
(1889- ), editor of the Journal of the American Medical 
Association; Edmond L. Taylor (1908- ), Paris cor- 
respondent and author of The Strategy of Terror; and J. G. 
Taylor Spink (1888- ), publisher of the nationally cir- 
culated and studied St. Louis Sporting News. 


St. Louis diplomats are: Bainbridge Colby (1869- ), 
lawyer and secretary of state in the last years of the Wilson 
administration; Breckinridge Long (1881- ), lawyer and 
foreign ambassador; Williams Carlton Fox (1855-1924), 
one-time minister to Ecuador; Robert Woods Bliss (1875- 

), careerist in the foreign service with posts in Russia, 
Belgium, Paris, The Hague, Sweden, Argentina, and Uruguay; 
and Lester Aglar Walton (1882- ), Negro journalist, 
diplomat, and present minister to Liberia. 


St. Louis is also the birthplace of professional soldiers of 
distinction: Augustus Lewis Chetlain (1824-1914), Union 
officer at Fort Henry, Donnelson, and Shiloh, and later an 
active Federal officer and philanthropist; John McCausland 
(1836-1927), Confederate brigadier general; Frederick 
Dent Grant (1850-1912), son of Ulysses S. Grant who rose 
to the rank of brigadier general; and General George W. 
“Gory”? Goode* (1854-1941), one of the most famous of 
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Indian fighters and Frederick Remington’s choice as the 
“typical United States cavalryman.”’ 

Still other native St. Louisans of note are two governors, 
Joseph Washington McClurg (1818-1900) and Henry S. 
Caulfield (1873- ); Frank P. Walsh (1864-1939), 
lawyer, newspaper publisher, and member of many public 
bodies; James Bartram Nicholson (1820-1901), famous 
Philadelphia bookbinder and leader of the Odd Fellows; 
Edward Mallinckrodt (1845-1928), manufacturer of chem- 
icals and educational benefactor; Edward Riley Stettinius, 
Sr. (1865-1925), famous industrialist who as president of 
the Diamond match company dedicated freely to public 
use a patent for a harmless substitute for the poisonous white 
phosphorus on matches; Frank William Taussig (1859- 
1940), Harvard’s world-famous economist; James Edward 
Taussig (1865- ), president of the Wabash railway; 
and Dwight F. Davis (1879- ), secretary of war, governor 
general of the Philippines, donor of the Davis cup, and him- 
self a great tennis player at the turn of the century. 

Other native St. Louisans to be mentioned are: Susan 
Elizabeth Blow (1843-1916) who opened the first public 
kindergarten in the United States in 1873 and the first kinder- 
garten training school the next year; Edna Gellhorn (1878- 

), leader in the national league of women voters, worker 
for woman suffrage, and steadfast opponent of the spoils 
system; Miguel A. Otereo (1859- ), governor of New 
Mexico territory from 1897 to 1906; Paul D. Kelleter 
(1881- ), forester; James Patrick Noonan (1878-1929), 
labor leader who became president of the international 
electrical workers brotherhood. 

The native St. Lousians who distinguished themselves 
in the world of sport are Duthiel Cabanne, amateur cham- 
pion and later professional cyclist riding with the best in 
the world in the 1890s; Charlie Grimm (1899- ), left- 
handed first baseman for the Pirates and Cubs, and later 
manager and coach for the Chicago Nationals; Muddy 
(or Herald) Ruel (1896- ), catcher for the Yankees, 
Senators, and Tigers, who studied law and obtained his 
degree while playing ball; Dee Boeckmann, Olympic star 
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at Amsterdam, member of the national championship women’s 
basketball team, fencer, and all around athletic star; and 
Henry Armstrong (1912- ), Negro prize fighter who in 
his prime held the featherweight, lightweight, and welter- 
weight championships at the same time. 

Leaving St. Louis, the tour passes through the Spanish 
Lake birthplace of Ceran De Hault De Lassus de St. 
Vrain (1802-1870), Santa Fe trader, pioneer merchant, and 
soldier in Taos by 1825, and a citizen of Mexico and fighter 
of the Apaches and Utes. 

St. Charles is the birthplace of George Sibley Johns 
(1857-1941), for many years a distinguished editor of the 
Post-Dispatch; of Fannie Cook (1893- ), author of 
The Hill Grows Steeper and the winner of a $1,000 award of 
the Reader’s Digest; and the Bruere brothers, Henry Bruere 
(1882- ), organizer of working boys and men’s clubs, 
specialist in workers welfare, and public official in New York 
City, and Robert Walter Bruere (1876- ), expert in 
industrial relations, arbitrator of disputes, and delegate to 
international labor conferences. St. Charles county is also 
the birthplace of John Coalter Bates (1842-1919), soldier 
in the Civil and Spanish American wars and negotiator of a 
treaty with the Sultan of Sulu. 

At St. Peters is the birthplace of Manley O. Hudson 
(1886- ), international lawyer and judge of the permanent 
court of international justice; and of Shirley Seifert (1889- 

), author of River out of Eden, Land of Tomorrow, and 
The Wayfarer. 

The tour next crosses the Missouri to Washington, 
birthplace of Elizabeth Seifert (1897- ), Mrs. John 
Gasparotti, the Moberly housewife who won the Dodd Mead 
$10,000 prize for Young Doctor Galahad in 1938 and has 
since published two other novels. 

In adjoining Warren county, Enoch Mather Marvin 
(1823-1877), noted Southern Methodist bishop of early days 
was born in a log cabin. At Wright City, the tour stops 
again to salute the birthplace of the Niebuhr brothers, 
Reinhold Niebuhr (1892- ), widely known pulpit thinker, 
orator, and writer, and third American to be invited to give 
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the Gifford lectures in philosophy at Edinburgh, and Helmuth 
Richard Niebuhr (1894- ), Yale theologian and religious 
author. 

In Lincoln county is the birthplace of Elliott W. Major 
(1864- ), thirty-third governor of Missouri. Troy is 
the birthplace of Frederick G. Bonfils (1860-1933), who 
with Harry H. Tammen, circus proprietor, ran the Denver 
Post for many years on extravagant, sensational, circulation 
building lines. Elsberry, also in Lincoln county, is the 
birthplace of Clarence Cannon (1879- ), noted authority 
on parliamentary law, parliamentarian for the house of 
representatives and six Democratic national conventions, 
and author of the article on parliamentary law in the En- 
cyclopedia Brittanica. 

Near Montgomery City in Montgomery county is the 
birthplace of T. J. J. See* (1866- ), noted astronomer, 
geometer, and author of numerous studies on astronomical 
subjects. This is also the birthplace of James Presley 
Gill* (1896- ), chief metallurgist for eastern steel con- 
cerns, author, and inventor of compositions of special steels. 

A further southwestern turn takes the tour to Callaway 
county to the farm birthplace of Helen Stephens (1918- ) 
near Fulton. This lanky six-foot farm girl broke so many 
records that she became known as “the fastest woman of all 
time.” Ham’s Prairie, another Callaway birthplace, claims 
Edwin Boone Craighead (1861-1920), president of Central 
college and later of the University of Montana and Tulane, 
who battled the influence of the Anaconda copper mining 
company’s rule of politics and education in Montana. He 
was dismissed from the university and then ran a paper at 
Missoula in which he continued to express his views. 

Across the Missouri in Jefferson City is the birthplace of 
Ward Dorrance (1904- ), lover of the Missouri and the 
Ozarks and transferrer of that love to writing. The capital 
city is also the birthplace of Ira Louis Reeves (1872-1939), 
educator who conducted the A. E. F. university in France. 

The last county and the one from which the tour started 
is Boone. Her native sons and daughters are William Rainey 
Marshall (1825-1896), Union brigadier general, commander 
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at the siege of Mobile, and twice governor of Minnesota; 
and John Finis Philips (1834-1919), soldier, congressman, 
Federal judge, and one of the “big four” with Vest, Cockrell, 
and Crittenden as long-time Missouri Democratic leaders. 
He was an exposer of the grotesque reconstruction govern- 
ment in South Carolina, opponent of the tariff, master of the 
technical side of the law, and wit and story teller of note. 

One of Columbia’s distinguished sons is St. Clair 
McKelway (1845-1915), who at 17 sent the New York 
Tribune an account of the activities of Confederate sympa- 
thizers around Trenton, New Jersey, which brought the boy 
a check from Horace Greeley and a warm letter of thanks. 
As editor of the Brooklyn Eagle, McKelway became one of 
the country’s important journalists and widely quoted edi- 
torial writers. In 1913, he assumed the chairmanship of the 
advisory board of the Columbia university school of journalism. 
Columbia is also the birthplace of Oren Root (1873- a 
now one of the leading public utility executives in New York. 

Native to Columbia have been three Negroes of rather 
unusual distinction. Henry Kirklin* (1858-1938), known 
as “Uncle Henry,” was internationally known as a gardener, 
a prize-winning horticulturist, and producer and grafter of 
plants. Annie Fisher* (1867-1938), is remembered as one 
of the best cooks in the Middle West and particularly for her 
beaten biscuits and country ham. She operated her own 
dining room south of Columbia. Tom Bass* celebrated 
Negro horseman, was born in Columbia during the Civil war 
days. 

The last son of Columbia and the last distinguished 
Missourian on the tour is the long-time editor of the Colum- 
bia Herald, ‘‘America’s Model Weekly,” chairman of the com- 
mission which built the State capitol, and important lay 
Baptist leader—Edwin William Stephens (1849-1931). 
In 1898, he was one of the founders of the State Historical 
Society of Missouri and was its first president. 
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THE BUILDING OF THE HANNIBAL AND ST. 
JOSEPH RAILROAD 


BY HOMER CLEVENGER 


Hannibal, Missouri, was the scene of a great celebration 
on November 3, 1851. The people of this Mississippi river 
town, who numbered 2,557 in 1850,! were hosts toa free barbe- 
cue and the official ground breaking for the Hannibal and 
St. Joseph railroad.? The streets were filled with people not 
only from the surrounding country but from as far away as 
St. Louis. J. B. Crockett of St. Louis and Congressman 
Gilchrist Porter furnished the oratory, with officials of the 
Pacific railroad of Missouri, now a part of the Missouri 
Pacific system, assisting in the ceremonies. Robert M. Stewart 
of St. Joseph, president of the Hannibal and St. Joseph rail- 
road, turned the first shovelful of dirt. A railroad ball in the 
evening climaxed the celebration of the day.* 


This celebration of November 3, 1851, had been preceded, 
of course, by a general movement for internal improvements 
in Missouri, one outgrowth of which was the incorporation of 
the Hannibal and St. Joseph railroad company in 1847 with 
the resultant stir in north Missouri to arouse public interest 
and to secure subscriptions to its stock. 


Although the serious building of railroads did not begin 
in Missouri until fifteen or twenty years later, the movement 
may be said to have begun with the internal improvements 
convention held in St. Louis in 1836. This convention, among 
other things, recommended the chartering of short railroads 
to supplement the many natural waterways of the State.* 
At the following general assembly, between December 28, 
1836, and February 6, 1837, acts were passed incorporating 
seventeen new railroad companies with an aggregate capital 
stock of $7,875,000 and giving another company which had 


\Seventh Census of the United States, 1850, p. 660. 

2 Jefferson Inquirer (Jefferson City), October 4, 1848, pp. 2-3. 

Hannibal Journal and Western Union, November 6, 1851, pp. 2-3. 

‘Riegel, Robert E., ‘The Missouri Pacific Railroad to 1879" in Missouri 
Historical Review, Vol. XVIII, No. 1 (October 1923), p. 3. 
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been incorporated in 1835 to build a macadamized road the 
right to construct a railroad instead.’ The State legislature 
on February 11, 1839, set up a board of internal improve- 
ments which among other duties were to select and maintain 
a uniform gauge for railroads in the State. The same act 
provided for the appointment of a ‘‘chief engineer of the State”’ 
to superintend and report on a survey of all railroads in which 
the State had an interest.6 This early interest in railroads 
came to an end with the panic of 18377 and there was no 
railroad building of importance until after 1849.3 On Feb- 
ruary 15, 1841, the general assembly repealed the act creating 
the board of internal improvements® and found no need for 
any such board until it set up the board of public works in 
1855.!° 

An editorial in the St. Joseph Gazette of November 6, 
1846, suggested that a railroad was needed between St. Joseph 
and some point on the Mississippi river. St. Louis, Hannibal, 
and Quincy were mentioned as possible terminals. Hannibal 
or Quincy was preferred, however, because either would give 
a nearer connection with eastern centers.'"!' The Hannibal 
terminal early found a friend in Senator Robert M. Stewart, 
later governor of the State, who was largely instrumental in 
securing the charter.” 


On February 16, 1847, by legislative act, Joseph Robi- 
doux, John Corby, and Robert J. Boyd of St. Joseph; Samuel 
J. Harrison, Zachariah G. Draper, and Erasmus M. Moffett 
of Hannibal; Alexander McMurtry, George A. Shortridge, 
Thomas Sharp and other stockholders of the Hannibal and 


5Laws of the State of Missouri, 9th G.A., Ist Sess., 1836-37, pp. 234-89. 

®Tbid,, 10th G.A., 1st Sess., 1838-39, pp. 67-73. 

TRiegel, Robert E., The Story of the Western Railroads, p. 20. 

8Violette, Eugene M., A History of Missouri, pp. 228-32. 

*Laws of the State of Missouri, 11th G.A., 1st Sess., 1840-41, pp. 228-32. 

Local Laws and Private Acts of the State of Missouri, 18th G.A., Adj. 
Sess., 1855-56, pp. 475 ff. 

UGeneral History of Macon County, Missouri, pp. 55-56. 

7bid., p. 58. Leopard, Buel, and Shoemaker, Floyd C., Messages and 
Proclamations of the Governors of the State of Missouri, Vol. III, p. 241. Stewart 
claimed that he was the originator of the Hannibal and St. Joseph railroad 
enterprise, that he introduced and secured the passage of the charter, made the 
preliminary survey, labored in Washington, D.C., to obtain the land grant, 
and personally obtained the signature of the president to the bill, and indicated 
the features of the contract under which the construction work was begun. 
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St. Joseph railroad company were created a ‘‘body corporate 
and politic’ with the right to build a railroad from Hannibal 
to St. Joseph. The capital stock was $2,000,000 in $100 
shares, and the company was authorized to open its books, sell 
shares, and start building whenever it desired.» Two years 
later, the general assembly required the company to begin 
building the road within the next four years.“ 


Shortly after the road was chartered, the movement to 
arouse public interest and secure local, State, and national 
aid was started. In June 1847, a railroad convention met in 
Chillicothe, Missouri. This convention, presided over by 
Austin A. King of Ray county, passed resolutions to ask the 
people of the State to subscribe liberally to the stock of the 
company, to petition Congress for lands to aid the company, 
and to obtain subscriptions from eastern capitalists if possible. 
The body also provided for the appointment of three men to 
address the people of north Missouri, and pledged itself to 
support for Congress no man who opposed the enterprise." 


In January and February of 1849, there was quite a stir 
in the legislature over the Hannibal and St. Joseph railroad 
project. When a bill was offered in the house of representatives 
to ask Congress for land to help construct the railroad, an 
amendment was offered designating the eastern terminus as 
“any other point on the Mississippi River” instead of ‘‘Hanni- 
bal.” This amendment failed to pass by a vote of 64 to 24, 
but the move for the memorial to Congress passed by a vote 
of 83 to 8.° A bill, coming from the senate to the house to 
appropriate $5,000 for the surveying and marking out of the 
railroad was amended in the house to provide that the State 
should be given stock in the company to the amount of the 
cost of the survey.'? This bill when approved by the governor 
on March 8, 1849, provided not only that the $5,000 appro- 
priated should be expended in surveying the road, if and 
when the United States Congress donated desired land grants 

Laws of the State of Missouri, 14th G.A., 1st Sess., 1846-47, pp. 156-57. 
MJbid., 15th G.A., 1848-49, p. 201. 
History of Monroe and Shelby Counties, Missouri, pp. 259 ff. 


16 House Journal, 15th Mo. G.A., 1st Sess., 1848-49, pp. 108, 165. 
IIbid., p. 330. 
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to aid in the construction of the road, but also that the State 
should receive certificates of stock in the railroad company 
equivalent to the amount appropriated to the survey.'* The 
company did not apply for any of this money.'® 


Early in the fall of 1849, Robert M. Stewart traveled in 
every county along the proposed route of the railroad. He 
raised nearly enough money to make the preliminary survey.”° 

On October 7, 1850, another railroad convention met in 
St. Joseph. This convention called for early action, suggest- 
ing that the western terminus of the road would serve as a 
starting point for California and Oregon. Resolutions were 
adopted urging the people along the route to petition their 
county courts to subscribe for stock and asking the counties 
to select efficient men to solicit subscriptions and talk to the 
people. In addition, the convention called for a stockholders 
meeting at Bloomington in November to make immediate 
arrangements for starting the work on the road.”! 


The campaign for funds continued. Among the argu- 
ments used in soliciting stock subscriptions were that the 
value of farm property would be increased “tenfold,” that 
business men’s profits would increase, and that freight rates 
between St. Louis and St. Joseph would be cut in half.” 
Other inducements were that there was soon to be a con- 
tinuous line of railroads from Augusta, Maine, to the Missis- 
sippi river? and trade with the East and Far East would 
develop.*4 


On September 28, 1848, the Hannibal Journal summed 
up the early opposition met by the campaigners for the 
Hannibal and St. Joseph railroad. It said that St. Louis was 
fearful of losing trade, that others did not want to see St. 
Joseph receive the western trade that would center there, and 
still others feared to put the State so deeply in debt. Henry 
M. Vories in speaking before the St. Joseph convention com- 

Laws of the State of Missouri, 15th G.A., 1848-49, p. 192. 

19House Journal, 18th Mo. G.A., Adj. Sess., 1855, Appendix, p. 91. 
20FTannibal Journal, November 1, 1849, p. 3. 

Jefferson Inquirer, October 26, 1850, p. 2. 

®7bid., October 11, 1851, p. 1. 


® Hannibal Journal and Western Union, October 9, 1851. 
“Jefferson Inquirer, February 24, 1849, p. 1. 
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plained about the opposition of those parts of the State which 
claimed they would receive no benefit from the road. On 
April 14, 1853, the Hannibal Daily Journal called a public 
meeting to counteract a movement in St. Louis against ex- 
tending the Hannibal and St. Joseph to the Pacific. The 
Hannibal Weekly Journal on July 7, 1853, accused Thomas 
Hart Benton of representing St. Louis rather than the State 
of Missouri in the plans for the railroad. 


In spite of opposition, the company sold stock and gained 
public aid. The counties and towns along the route subscribed 
for at least 4,560 shares of stock.** Individuals in the counties 
traversed subscribed for 975 shares.27. The State loaned the 
company $1,500,000 in 1851?* and in 1855 made the company 
another loan of the same amount.?® In June 10, 1852, the 
United States Congress granted the State about 600,000 


%Ibid., October 26, 1850, p. 2. 


A local illustration of this type of opposition can be found in Marion 
county. Palmyra, being about nine miles north of the direct route between 
Hannibal and St. Joseph, was opposed to giving county aid to the railroad 
In 1849, some of the people of Palmyra secured a charter for a railroad from 
Palmyra to the Mississippi river. A year or so later, Palmyra and Hannibal 
came to an agreement whereby Palmyra was to support the proposition that 
Marion county take $100,000 worth of stock in the Hannibal and St. Joseph 
railroad company and in return the cross-State road was to swing out of the 
direct route and pass through Palmyra. In 1853, the general assembly gave 
railroad directors the right to change their route but required that the Hannibal 
and St. Joseph pass through Palmyra. The legislature provided that the second 
loan of $1,500,000 might be used only on condition that no cutoffs or other 
means of diverting traffic be used on the east forty miles of the road. In 1865 
the company was allowed to straighten the road from Monroe City to Hannibal 
but required to run a regular branch to Palmyra. When the Hannibal and 
St. Joseph was permitted to buy the Palmyra and Quincy railroad in 1867, 
the law required that the machine shops or general offices should never be 
moved from Hannibal. See Palmyra Spectator, September 1, 1926, p. 1; Laws 
of the State of Missouri, 15th G.A., 1848-49, pp. 170-74; Ibid., 17th G.A., Ist 
Sess., 1852-53, pp. 133, 322; Local Laws and Private Acts of the State of Missouri, 
18th G.A., Adj. Sess., 1855-56, p. 474; Laws of the State of Missouri, 23rd G.A., 
Reg. Sess., 1864-65, pp. 83-85; Ibid., 24th G.A., 1st Sess., 1867, p. 142. 

%Lopata, Edwin L., Local Aid to Railroads in Missouri, p. 54; Whig Mes- 
senger (Hannibal), December 20, 1855, p. 2; Compendium of History and Biog- 
raphy of Linn County, Missouri, p. 102; House Journal, 18th Mo. G.A., Adj. 
Sess., 1855, Appendix, p. 99; History of Monroe and Shelby Counties, Missouri, 
pp. 800-804. 

27 House Journal, 18th Mo. G.A., Adj. Sess., 1855, Appendix, p. 99. 

%Laws of the State of Missouri, 16th G.A., 1850-51, pp. 266-67. 


2° ocal Laws and Private Acts of the State of Missouri, 18th G.A., Adj. Sess. 
1855-56, p. 473. 
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acres of land along the right of way,*® which in turn were 
vested in the Hannibal and St. Joseph railroad company. 


The securing of this State and county aid and govern- 
ment land did not mean that the company’s financial worries 
were over. They were just beginning. Many of the counties 
paid nothing on their stock subscriptions;*" by 1863 the count- 
ies owned only 2,025 shares of stock.” The State originally 
required that its bonds be sold at par,* but such great diffi- 
culty arose in finding a market that in 1855 permission was 
given the company to sell the bonds below par.“ The first 
bonds could be used only when the company could match the 
State’s money dollar for dollar with funds collected on the 
capital stock of the company and expended in the location, 
survey, and construction of the railroad.* Even though the 
1855 State loan permitted the use of State money on the basis 
of one company dollar to two State dollars,* the difficulties 
did not abate. Whereas, according to the Federal land grant 
of June 10, 1852, the Missouri State government was to set 
up the legal requirements under which the railroads could use 
the land,*7 the company was given the right to sell mortgage 
bonds with this land as security.** The company sold $5,- 
000,000 worth of these bonds and realized only $3,351,000 


30U7, S. Statutes at Large, Vol. X, p. 8; House Journal, 18th Mo. G.A., 
Adj. Sess., 1855, Appendix, p. 98. 

This grant of land gave to the State of Missouri the right of way through 
public lands and provided that alternate sections designated by even numbers, 
be sold in a strip of land six miles wide on each side of the right of way. If 
any of this land had already been sold by the government or had been pre- 
empted by settlers, like amounts of land were to be selected within fifteen 
miles of the road. Only 120 sections along any twenty miles of the road might 
be sold while the road was under construction and sale could be made only 
after the governor of the State had certified to the United States secretary of 
the interior that the twenty miles of road had been completed. If the road 
was not completed within ten years, no further sales were to be made and all 
land unsold was to revert to the United States government. 

31 House Journal, 18th Mo. G.A., Adj. Sess., 1855, Appendix, p. 99. Ibid., 
19th Mo. G.A., Ist Sess., 1856-57, Appendix, p. 309. 

%Lopata, Local Aid to Railroads in Missouri, p. 54. 

33Laws of the State of Missouri, 16th G.A., 1850-51, pp. 266-67. 

‘Whig Messenger, December 20, 1855, p. 4. 

Laws of the State of Missouri, 16th G.A., 1850-51, pp. 266-67. 

%7Tbid., 18th Mo. G.A., Adj. Sess., 1855-56, p. 473. 

37U, S. Statutes at Large, Vol. X, p. 8; House Journal, 18th Mo. G.A., 
Adj. Sess., 1855, Appendix, p. 98. 

38Laws of the State of Missouri, 17th Mo. G.A., 1st Sess., 1852-53, p. 17. 
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from the sale.*® State bonds and the company’s own bonds sold 
poorly. The State bonds sold at an average discount of 
18.9%,*° and $1,200,000 worth of the railroad’s own bonds 
were sold at one time for $600,420." 

On November 3, 1851, the stockholders met and elected 
Robert M. Stewart, John Corby, T. S. Talbot, M. Boyd, 
John Graves, George A. Shortridge, Zachariah G. Draper, 
Erasmus M. Moffett, and Robert F. Lakenan directors of the 
company. The following day, these directors met and re- 
elected Robert M. Stewart president.” 

A preliminary survey was completed along the line in the 
fall of 1849.4 A more extensive survey began in the fall of 
1851, but it was later discontinued and Stewart was sent to 
Washington to lobby for the land grant.“ 

At a directors meeting called by Stewart at Glasgow in 
March 1853, the final survey was examined and the location 
determined. However, when the scheduled route was re- 
ported, there were many disappointments. The preliminary 
survey and campaign for funds presumably had led many 
towns to think that the railroad would pass near or through 
them. The road failed to reach them all,“ and it was for this 
reason that many counties failed to pay their subscriptions. 
The Hannibal Journal of March 19, 1853, complained bitterly 


3%Senate Journal, 20th Mo. G.A., Adj. Sess., 1859-60, Appendix, p. 98. 

4°Tbid. 

“lI bid., 2ist Mo. G.A., 1st Sess., 1860-61, Appendix, p. 387. 

“Hannibal Journal and Western Union, November 6, 1851, p. 2. 

Robert M. Stewart, often called the ‘father of the Hannibal and St. 
Joseph railroad,’’ was president of the railroad from 1849 to 1857, State senator 
from 1846 to 1857, and governor of Missouri from 1857 to 1861. He was born 
in Truxton, New York, in 1815, and in 1837 went to Louisville, Kentucky, 
where he practiced law and did newspaper work. In 1838 he moved to St. 
Charles, Missouri, and in 1839 settled in Buchanan county, Missouri. He was 
elected governor on the Democratic ticket but was known as an unconditional 
Union man. 

* House Journal, 18th Mo. G.A., Adj. Sess., 1855, Appendix, p. 94. 

“Hannibal Journal and Western Union, June 17, 1852, p. 2. 

*Hannibal Journal, February 17, 1853, p. 2; Jefferson Inquirer, March 19, 
1853, p. 3. 

“@Hannibal Journal, May 2, 1853, p. 2. A group who opposed the change 
of location met at Bloomington in Macon county ‘‘pursuant to notice’ and 
provided for the publication of their views. It was charged that a previous 
meeting in Chillicothe, the preliminary survey made by Colonel Stewart and 
presented to Congress, and the speeches of the directors had led the people to 
believe that the road would pass through Bloomington. They further charged 
that the meeting at Glasgow in the interest of locating the railroad had been 
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over the loss of funds to result from the route selected by the 
directors. It even charged the directors with choosing the 
location that would give them the best advantage under the 
congressional land grant. Strangely enough, although the 
engineer claimed that the object was to locate the road on the 
least expensive route,*’ it was actually located so as to bisect 
what the engineer showed on his map as an excellent coal 
field.** 

The company had entered into a contract August 10, 
1852, with John Duff and any others whom he might need 
for the work. This contract required that the work be started 
from both ends, that the road be completed in four years, that 
it be equipped comparable to the best road in the United 
States, that the gauge should not exceed 5 feet 6 inches, and 
that the maximum grade not exceed 50 feet per mile unless 
otherwise agreed to in writing. The contractor was to receive 
his pay in monthly installments with 90% cash and 10% 
stock at the rate of $23,000 per mile—the distance to be deter- 
mined by actual survey made by the company’s engineer. 
The railroad was to lose or gain by the fluctuation of the iron 
market.*® 

Duff and his partner, Edward Learned, did none of the 
work, but sublet it to other contractors. On April 23, 1853, 
they received bids for the construction of the first twenty-five 
miles on the east®® and subsequently made eleven sub-con- 
tracts on this one section.*' On May 10 of that spring, con- 
tracts were let on the first twenty-five miles on the west end.” 
All during the summer, grades, embankments, bridges, and 





controlled by Hannibal and St. Joseph directors in the absence of the director 
from Bloomington because of illness, and that the location made was the one 
best suited for speculation. The president of the company was charged with 
supporting the passage of a bill to release ‘‘the counties from their subscriptions 
because he knew that dissatisfaction would prevail.’’ A final resolution was 
made to the effect that ‘“‘the Hannibal and St. Joseph is a fraud on the com- 
munity’’ and that the ‘‘directors are unworthy of public confidence.”’ 

47Hannibal Journal, June 16, 1853, pp. 1-3. 

‘*8Bucklin, James M., Report on the Preliminary Surveys and Location of 
the Hannibal and St. Joseph Railroad, Made to the President and Directors of 
the Company, March 7, 1853. 

“House Journal, 18th Mo. G.A., Adj. Sess., 1855, Appendix, pp. 105 ff. 

Fannibal Journal, April 22, 1853, p. 2. 

“7bid., June 30, 1853, p. 2. 

@Ibid., May 26, 1853, p. 2. 
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culverts were under construction. The editor of the Hannibal 
Journal reported that the work was moving along rapidly 
and that it was of good quality. In June 1853, the con- 
tractors on the east section had about 250 men at work and 
complained of a shortage of laborers.** In the fall, Duff and 
Learned contracted for 7,000 tons of iron to be used in the 
further construction of the road.™ 


Financial difficulties forced the complete suspension of 
the work from January 1, 1854, to May 1, 1855. During this 
time, the old contract was amended on the condition that Duff 
and Learned arrange for the sale of 10,000 shares of stock in 
the East. During the winter of 1853-1854, a Mr. McAlphine, 
the assistant president and chief engineer of the New York 
and Erie railroad, the engineer of the Great Western railroad 
of Canada, and a number of interested contractors visited 
and inspected the Hannibal and St. Joseph railroad project.*” 
Duff and Learned must have been successful in selling the 
10,000 shares of stock because the company listed 10,000 
shares of stock held by New York and Boston investors in 
1855.58 Their new contract was signed on March 17, 1854.5° 
Five of the nine directors elected at the next stockholders 
meeting were eastern men® and following this election, by 
order of the board of directors, the monthly board meetings 
were held alternately at Boston and Hannibal. 


The new contract allowed the contractors additional 
compensation for working in ‘‘hardpan, endurated earth, and 
quicksand.”’ The stock they received in payment was to 
have a paid-up status, and they could exchange for stock any 
bonds received for payment. It was also agreed that if the 


87bid., June 30, 1853, p. 2. 

“Whig Messenger, October 22, 1853, p. 2. 

“Tri- Weekly Messenger (Hannibal), September 27, 1855, p. 2; December 
20, 1855, p. 1. 

“House Journal, 18th Mo. G.A., Adj. Sess., 1855, Appendix, pp. 108-109. 

57 Whig Messenger, March 16, 1854; p. 1. 

58House Journal, 18th Mo. G.A., Adj. Sess., 1855, Appendix, p. 99. 

Senate Journal, 18th Mo. G.A., Adj. Sess., 1855, Appendix, pp. 109 ff. 
Lopata, Local Aid to Railroads in Missouri, p.14. The Hannibal and St. Joseph 
railroad was the only one of the early Missouri railroads which could interest 
eastern capital. 

*° Whig Messenger, September 27, 1855, p. 1. 

%\ House Journal, 18th Mo. G.A., Adj. Sess., 1855, Appendix, p. 96. 
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road were finished before the end of four years, the contractors 
could use it for the transportation of both freight and passen- 
gers until March 7, 1857. The contract further provided for 
the organization of a ‘Fiscal Agency”’ in Boston to market 
the bonds and securities of the company as well as to negotiate 
for other funds. 

By the end of the summer of 1855, twenty-five miles on 
the east end of the road were ready for the steel. By May of 
the next year, fifty miles of grading were nearly completed 
on the east and contracts had been let all of the way across the 
State.® 

Below is a list of reports on the progress on the eastern 
and western sections of the road. The numbers in the two 
columns to the right represent the number of miles of road 
completed up to the date mentioned. The total number of 
miles to be built was about 206. 


Miles Completed Miles Completed 


Date on East End on West End 
DN I Go rriis 4 cnia cae ctacis oes 10 
a ree 35 
DN IE eo hieckn 6 OS SSeS esa wwlen 40 
ee 1 
rere 3 
| ee 64 4 
ee era 10 
PE TE os ciacecceesa neces 80 40 
| 85 
Peowember 27, TGGB. .. 5.0. veces 100 56 
POD Bis, TIO 0 6b xiisncerne acces ces Eastern and western divisions 


merged near Chillicothe 


®Senate Journal, 18th Mo. G.A., Adj. Sess., 1855, Appendix, pp. 109-110. 
The members of this ‘‘ Fiscal Agency’’ were Robert M. Stewart; Charles Gould, 
Edmund Dwight, and Nathan T. Carryl of New York; John Forbes, Nathaniel 
Thayer, Robert S. Watson, H. H. Hunnewell, and Edward Learned, Jr., of 
Boston. See House Journal, 18th Mo. G.A., Adj. Sess., 1855, Appendix, pp. 
109-110. 

883 Hannibal Messenger, May 1, 1856, p. 4. 

6 Building the Railroad from Hannibal to Palmyra" in Missouri Historical 
Review, Vol. XXI, No. 2 (January 1927), p. 275. House Journal, 20th Mo. 
G.A., Adj. Sess., 1859-60, Appendix, p. 90. Senate Journal, 19th Mo. G.A., 
Adj. Sess., 1857, Appendix, p. 33. Hannibal Messenger, December 11, 1856, 
p. 1; September 9, 1858, pp. 1, 3; October 15, 1857, p. 1; July 2, 1857, p. 2; 
October 22, 1857, p. 1; September 30, 1858, p. 1. Jefferson Inquirer, January 
16, 1858, p. 2. 
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Duff and the railroad company agreed to abrogate and 
modify the existing contract on July 1, 1858. Controversies 
had arisen over the amount due Duff for working the ‘‘en- 
durated earth, hardpan, and quicksand”’ as provided for in 
the second contract. Duff agreed to renounce all of his claims 
on the company, and the company in turn agreed to give him 
$314,000 worth of stock, $310,000 worth of bonds, and 
$690,000 in cash. Duff was to complete the road, turn in the 
cost for each month’s work, and receive pay for it from the 
company. The company required that Duff keep a set of 
books open to their inspection and that the company’s 
engineer should continue to supervise the work. Duff was to 
receive the sum of $10,000 per year until the road was com- 
pleted.© In all, the company gave Duff $665,000 in stock, 
$310,000 in convertible bonds, and $3,048,517.18 in cash.® 
According to the board of public works, it was believed that 
the contractor had made a profit of $1,000,000.*7 


In order to have the road completed for the spring traffic, 
the last 60 miles were laid in mud and frost.** The spring of 
1859 was wet, and consequently there were many bad places 
in the track until June.*® During the summer, 1,000 men, one 
steam excavator, and two and sometimes three work trains 
were busy widening cuts, raising and ballasting the track, 
and adding ties.7”° The work of handling ‘‘endurated earth,” 
for which Duff had charged the company 39 cents per yard 
extra over their contract price per mile, was then costing the 
company 25 cents per yard.” 


Duff had control of both the construction and operation 
of the railroad until November 1858,” when the company 
took over the operation of the road. Even when there were 
were only 35 miles of the road completed, there was some 
passenger business,” with stages carrying the passengers over 


Senate Journal, 20th Mo. G.A., Adj. Sess., 1859-60, Appendix, pp. 118-19. 
%Tbdid., p. 106. 

*77bid., p. 9. 

*87did., p. 89. 

897 bid. 

Ibid., pp. 89-90. 

2ITdid., p. 90. 

2Ibdid., p. 89. 

Hannibal Tri- Weekly Messenger, December 4, 1856, p. 2. 
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the uncompleted portions.“ One day in March 1857, when 
only a few miles of the road were completed, there were 
eighty-four passengers going west and ninety-three going 
east.” In August 1858, when there were 80 miles completed 
out of Hannibal and 40 miles out of St. Joseph, the trip be- 
tween the two towns could be made in 32 hours.” 

James M. Bucklin, the company’s engineer, estimated in 
his report to the board of directors in 1853 that the road would 
cost $4,066,624.77 The actual cost of construction was about 
$5,800,000.77 The total gross cost including engineering 
expenses, contingencies, interest, discount, exchange, etc., 
was $11,974,750.67.7* Although the company contracted for 
a complete railroad at a cost of $23,000 per mile, the final cost 
was $58,129.67 per mile.*° 

An investigating committee, sent by the general assembly 
to investigate the road in 1855, reported that the business of 
the company was conducted “‘skillfully and systematically.” 
It reported the funds “faithfully applied and a proper regard 
is had to economy.”’*' Reports of a different nature came out 
in 1857 and 1859. 

In September 1857, the newspapers began to carry the 
news that there were some grades on the road far in excess to 
the ones required by the contract. They charged that instead 
of holding the grades to 50 feet per mile that there were some 
grades rising as much as 106 feet per mile. The general 
agent reported that it had been agreed to permit the con- 
tractors to change the grade from 50 to 80 feet per mile, and in 
five or six short places, grades not exceeding 105.6 feet per 
mile were allowed. This had been done to facilitate the work 
and hasten the opening of the railroad. All of these grades 
were ultimately to be changed to meet the specifications of the 
contract.® 

“Hannibal Daily Messenger, December 7, 1858, p. 2. 
% Weekly Jefferson Inquirer, March 21, 1857, p. 4. 
% Hannibal Tri- Weekly Messenger, September 9, 1858, p. 4. 


Hannibal Journal, June 16, 1853, pp. 1-3. 

%Senate Journal, 21st Mo. G.A., 1st Sess., 1860-61, Appendix, p. 389. 

97Tbid. 

87 bid. 

8\House Journal, 18th Mo. G.A., Adj. Sess., 1855, Appendix, p. 104. 

8 Weekly Jefferson Inquirer, September 5, 1857, p. 2; September 26, 1857, 
p. 2. 
83 House Journal, 19th Mo. G.A., Adj. Sess., 1857, Appendix, p. 32. 
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J. B. Moulton, a railroad engineer employed by the board 
of public works, reported on June 7, 1858, that the work was 
generally poor; that bridge piers were built on sand; that 
culverts, built without mortar, were already falling down; 
and that the existing grades reduced the hauling efficiency by 
half.* He reported that the inefficiency arose partially from 
the fact that the powers of the company’s engineer had not 
been clearly defined in the contract made with Duff and com- 
pany. The board of public works reported to Governor 
Stewart about the same time that no 20-mile section had been 
completed.® 


Robert M. Stewart, who had been elected governor in 
August 1857, and who had been president of the Hannibal 
and St. Joseph railroad from its beginning until November 2, 
1857, was then put in an embarrassing position. The St. 
Joseph Gazette bitterly charged that there had been fraud in 
the building of the road and suggested that Governor Stewart 
might be or have been a henchman of the contractors. It 
hoped that the work would not be accepted.*’ 


The next generaly assembly tried to pass a bill limiting 
the governor’s power to certify the completion of railroads to 
the United States land agent and thereby empower the rail- 
roads to sell the land granted by the United States Congress in 
1852. This bill, introduced in the senate on January 24, 
1859,°8 was sarcastically referred to by one senator as a bill 
to appoint a guardian for the governor.*® Governor Stewart 
sent a message to the general assembly while this bill was 
under discussion explaining why it should not be passed.*° 
It passed both legislative bodies, however, and the senate 
passed the bill over the governor’s veto."' The house failed 
to pass the bill over the governor’s veto by only two votes.” 


“Ibid., 20th Mo. G.A., ist Sess., 1858-59, Appendix, pp. 219-22. 
%Tbid., pp. 217-18. 

% Hannibal Messenger, November 12, 1857, pp. 1, 3. 

87 Weekly Jefferson Inquirer, July 24, 1858, p. 1. 

88Senate Journal, 20th Mo. G.A., 1st Sess., 1858-59, p. 133. 
%7bid., p. 170. 

7 did., pp. 215-17. 

“Tbid., p. 464. 

% House Journal, 20th Mo. G.A., 1st Sess., 1858-59, p. 506. 
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The general superintendent of the railroad reported in 
November 1859, that the controlling grade on the road was 80 
feet per mile, but that there were still a few short grades of 
105.6 feet per mile. He said that the reports and estimates 
saying that a 24-ton locomotive could pull a net load of only 
30 or 40 tons over the road were wrong, because it was usual 
for the freight trains a pull a net load of 175 tons over the 
road.* His arguments must have been convincing because 
the road was certified as being complete in December 1859.% 


From February 1859 until May 21, 1883, when it lost 
its identity by being merged with the Chicago, Burlington, and 
Quincy lines,® the Hannibal and St. Joseph had a varied 
history. In 1867 the State gave it the right to purchase the 
Quincy and Palmyra railroad, which had been completed in 
April 1860,°? and which had been connected with the Hannibal 
and St. Joseph track by the military authorities in the fall of 
1861.°° In the summer and fall of 1872, the Hannibal and St. 
Joseph built a branch from St. Joseph to Atchison.*® On 
February 14, 1870, the Kansas City and Cameron, built in 
1867 and 1868, was merged with the Hannibal and St. 
Joseph.?° On July 4, 1869, the first train crossed the Hannibal 
bridge into Kansas City.!% 


The Hannibal and St. Joseph could by 1870 make con- 
nections with three railroads. The North Missouri had com- 
pleted its road to the Hannibal and St. Joseph at Macon in 
February 1859.'!% The purchase of the Quincy and Palmyra 
gave the Hannibal and St. Joseph connections with the Bur- 
lington and Quincy at Quincy. In 1870 the Kansas City, St. 


8Senate Journal, 20th Mo. G.A., Adj. Sess., 1859-60, Appendix, pp. 91-92. 

“Tbid., p. 9. Compendium of History and Biography of Linn County, 
Missouri, pp. 119-20. Apparently the road was in good condition on April 3, 
1860, when Addison Clark made the famous trial run for the Pony Express 
mail contract. He was given orders to set a fifty-year record on the run to 
St. Joseph from Hannibal. He ran the 206 miles in a little over four hours. 

% Peoples Tribune (Jefferson City), May 30, 1883, p. 2. 

*7aws of the State of Missouri, 24th Mo. G.A., 1st Sess., 1867, p. 142. 

87 History of Marion County, Missouri, p. 339. 

%Roof, A. J., Past and Present of Livingston County, Missouri, Vol. I, 
p. 128. 

History of Monroe and Shelby Counties, Missouri, pp. 265, 804. 

10Roof, Past and Present of Livingston County, Missouri, Vol. I, p. 128. 

101 History of Monroe and Shelby Counties, Missouri, p. 804. 

10General History of Macon County, Missouri, p. 76. 
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Joseph, and Council Bluffs connected it with the western 
terminus of the Burlington.“ The purchase of the Kansas 
City and Cameron gave it connection with the Pacific at 
Kansas City. 


The dream that the Hannibal and St. Joseph would be 
the eastern terminus of a road to the Pacific failed to material- 
ize. James M. Bucklin, in his report of the survey of the 
Hannibal and St. Joseph railroad included a map of the 
United States showing the possible route of the Atlantic to 
the Pacific railroad. His map showed the Hannibal and St. 
Joseph as a part of this cross-country route. He went to great 
detail giving facts and figures supporting the Hannibal and 
St. Joseph as the most feasible.’ 


In February 1853, the State legislature extended the 
rights of the Hannibal and St. Joseph to do business west of 
the western boundary of the State and permitted them to 
increase their capital stock to $5,000,000.'% In 1862, the 
United States Congress gave the railroad permission to extend 
the route westward by way of Atchison, to connect with a rail- 
road in Kansas, thereby uniting with the Union Pacific some- 
where east of the one-hundredth meridian. This provided 
that the Hannibal and St. Joseph might by filing its assent, 
assign this right to any company chartered by the legislature 
of Kansas. The Hannibal and St. Joseph assigned this 
right to the Atchison and Pikes Peak railroad company on 
January 1, 1864.'°7 The St. Joseph and Western, the name 
finally taken by the Atchison and Pike’s Peak, connected the 
Hannibal and St. Joseph with the Union Pacific at Grand 
Island, Nebraska, in 1879.1 

The Hannibal and St. Joseph was the only Missouri rail- 
road that did not go into the hands of the receivers in the first 
three decades of railroad building.’ It ‘long and faithfully” 


103Riegel, The Story of the Western Railroads, p. 103. 

14%Bucklin, Report on the Preliminary Surveys and Location of the Hannibal 
and St. Joseph Railroad, Made to the President and Directors of the Company, 
March 7, 1853. 

167 aws of the State of Missouri, 17th Mo. G.A., 1st Sess., 1852-53, p. 337. 

1617. S. Statutes at Large, Vol. XII, pp. 495-96. 

107Senate Executive Documents, 41st Cong., 2nd Sess., Vol. III, No. 91, p. 5. 

108 History of Buchanan County, Missouri, pp. 579-80. 

1°Lopata, Local Aid to Railroads in Missouri, p. 54. 
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met the maturing interest on the money it owed the State,"° 
and paid off the face of this debt in June 1881.™ This good 
business fortune was due in part to the fact that the Hannibal 
and St. Joseph was spared the expense of changing its gauge. 
Although the general assembly set the gauge to be used by 
Missouri railroads at 5 feet 6 inches," the Hannibal and St. 
Joseph was given permission to choose the standard gauge of 
4 feet 8% inches."* It was also fortunate in receiving land 
that would sell for an average of $10 per acre as early as 
1860.'* Probably its greatest fortune lay in the fact that it 
passed through a rich farming country throughout its whole 
length. 


10Senate Journal, 32nd Mo. G.A., Reg. Sess., 1883, p. 19. 

1 Lopata, Local Aid to Railroads in Missouri, p. 54. 

2aw of the State of Missouri, 17th Mo. G.A., 1st Sess., 1852-53, p. 134. 

137,ocal Laws and Private Acts of the State of Missouri, 18th Mo. G.A., 
Adj. Sess., 1855-56, p. 477. House Journal, 18th Mo. G.A., Adj. Sess., 1855, 
Appendix, p. 95. 

4Senate Journal, 20th Mo. G.A., Adj. Sess., 1859-60, Appendix, p. 120. 
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THE IRON INDUSTRY OF MISSOURI 


BY ARTHUR B. COZZENS 
(Continued from July 1941 Review) 


During the years from 1829 to 1846, only one furnace 
was built in Missouri, a plant erected about 1840 on the Sac 
river in Cedar county and soon demolished by creditors.' 
As no workable ore existed in the vicinity, the enterprise 
probably was only a promotion scheme. 

In 1846, plans to develop the supposedly inexhaustible 
ore deposit at Iron Mountain in St. Francois county finally 
resulted in the establishment of a cold blast charcoal furnace 
of moderate size by the American Iron Mountain company. 
James Harrison, already a partner in the prominent firm of 
Chouteau, Harrison, and Vallé, was the president.2, A second 
furnace, somewhat larger than the first, was added in 1850 and 
a hot blast stack, the first west of the Mississippi, in 1854.* 
After a severe fire in 1854,‘ the plant was rebuilt and one of the 
cold blast furnaces converted to use hot blast.5 Unlike the 
earlier ironworks, the Iron Mountain furnaces produced only 
pig metal which was hauled in oxcarts 42 miles to Ste. Gene- 
vieve by way of Farmington and the Plank road (Figure 1).® 
After the establishment of Vallé forge east of Farmington, 
part of the pig iron was converted into blooms at that plant. 
In the pre-railroad era, also, considerable quantities of ore were 
hauled to Ste. Genevieve for shipment to Cincinnati, Wheeling, 
and Pittsburgh by way of the Ohio river.’ 

The plant operated steadily, accumulating stocks in slack 
times and selling them when prices were high,* a practice made 

1Report of the Geological Survey of the State of Missouri, Including Field 
Work of 1873-1874, p. 16. 

28tevens, Walter B., Centennial History of Missouri, Vol. 11, p. 354. 

3Swank, James M., History of the Manufacture of Iron in All Ages, p. 336. 

‘Jefferson Inquirer (Jefferson City), September 9, 1854, p. 2. 

5Swank, History of the Manufacture of Iron in All Ages, p. 336. 

®Jefferson Inquirer, September 9, 1854, p. 2. See Figures 1, 2, and 3 in the 
first division of this article in Missouri Historical Review, Vol. XXXV, No. 4 
(July 1941), pp. 510, 512, 533. 

TCobb, Henry, ‘‘Manufacture of Missouri Iron’ in Western Journal and 


Civilian, Vol. XI, old series, and Vol. V, new series (January 1854), p. 290. 
®8Stevens, Centennial History of Missouri, Vol. II, p. 357. 
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possible by an adequate financial reserve which most of the 
early furnaces lacked. Shipment of pig iron and ore instead of 
the customary high valued bar and blooms shows the effect of i 
low production costs attendant upon large-scale operations ! 
and efficient management. A contributing factor was the f 
occurrence of the ore as boulders of extremely compact, specular 
hematite which were easily mined and transported. 

When the Iron Mountain railroad reached the plant and i 
mine in 1858, ore formed an increasingly large proportion of 
the output. Some was sent to the newly established coke 
and coal furnaces in St. Louis and some in Pennsylvania by 
river for mixing with local ores. Finally, when in 1876 the 
supply of timber for fuel approached exhaustion, the furnaces 
were closed and all the ore was shipped. This continued until 
1893 when the mine ceased operations.!° In 1922 the mine 
reopened to supply the St. Louis coke and iron company 
furnace in Granite City and others which were expected to be 
established in the same area. The mine closed, probably 
permanently, in 1930. 


During the period of its activity, the Iron Mountain 
plant had a profund effect upon the industrial development 
of Missouri. It furnished the incentive for the construction 
of the railroad which bears its name and greatly stimulated 
the growth of iron manufacturing in St. Louis. It also is 
notable as the first departure from the original iron plantation 
type. Today nothing remains of the old furnaces. 


Moselle furnace, a charcoal stack with a theoretical annual 
capacity of 6,000 tons! was built at the old settlement of 
Moselle in Franklin county, about 1 mile east and south of the 
newer town of the same name. The date of construction is 
given as 1846" but the location of the stack on a navigable 
river, the Meramec, which could not be dammed for power 
suggests a later origin. Older residents of the vicinity recall 
two boilers about 5 feet in diameter and 30 or 40 feet long, 
which were employed to operate the plant, and there is also 

*Scharf, J. Thomas, History of Saint Louis City and County, Vol. II, p. 1269. 

The Daily Tribune (Jefferson City), July 18, 1893, p. 4. 


Ugcharf, History of Saint Louis City and County, Vol. II, p. 1273. 
“gwank, History of the Manufacture of Iron in All Ages, p. 336. 
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structural evidence of a hot blast. Probably the furnace was 
rebuilt in the 1860s. The Moselle furnace is significant 
chiefly for its stimulation of railroad construction in the 
Ozarks through its need for impreved transportation for its 
low valued product, pig iron. The stack is well preserved 
and easily accessible to visitors. 

Next to be established was the Pilot Knob plant of the 
Madison iron and mining company." In 1849 one cold blast 
stack was erected at the base of Pilot Knob in Iron county“ 
on 35,000 acres of timber land,'® and in October 1850, a forge 
with six Catalan fires was built. Finally in 1855 a hot blast 
charcoal stack was added '’ to complete the equipment. 

The plant operated much as did the Iron Mountain 
plant, sending part of its pig iron to Vallé forge for conversion 
into blooms. In 1853 shipments of iron from Ste. Genevieve, 
representing the total production of Pilot Knob, Iron Moun- 
tain, and Vallé forge, amounted to 3,427 tons of pig iron and 
895 tons of blooms. Of this 62 per cent was sent up the Ohio 
river and 38 per cent to St. Louis.'® 

In 1879, because of a shortage of charcoal, the furnaces 
were torn down and replaced by one hot blast coke and coal 
stack which is standing today. After experimenting with 
various methods of burning Illinois coke and bituminous coal 
with mediocre success, the plant closed in 1892. The Pilot 
Knob furnaces like those of Iron Mountain contributed to the 
industrial growth of St. Louis and to the building of the Iron 
Mountain railroad, part of the system which was to connect 
Minnesota to the southern states. 

Another plant, the Iron Hill furnace, is said to have been 
located near Moselle and to have produced large quantities 
of iron in the late 1840s.!° Inasmuch as the residents of the 

Cobb, ‘‘ Manufacture of Missouri Iron” in Western Journal and Civilian, 
Vol, XI, old series, and Vol. V, new series (February 1854), p. 370. 

Mgwank, History of the Manufacture of Iron in All Ages, p. 336. 

Private records of Edward Brown, Webster Groves. 

Cobb, ‘‘ Manufacture of Missouri Iron” in Western Journal and Civilian, 
Vol. XI, old series, Vol. V, new series (February 1854), p. 370. 

gwank, History of the Manufacture of Iron in All Ages, p. 336. 

18Cobb, “Missouri Iron’’ in Western Journal and Civilian, Vol. XI, old 


series, and Vol. V, new series (January 1854), p. 290. 
Schultz, Gerald, Early History of the Northern Ozarks, p. 128. 
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vicinity are entirely unfamiliar with the enterprise, it appears 
likely that the furnace either was located elsewhere or was of 
little importance. 

Vallé forge, established 25 miles east of Farmington in 
June 1853, was designed primarily to convert Iron Mountain 
pig iron into blooms. The plant included four refinery forges 
for this purpose and six Catalan fires for making wrought 
iron directly from the ore. Its weekly output was said to be 
40 tons of blooms produced from pig iron and 20 to 24 tons 
from ore?® but these figures, like most statements of production 
for Missouri ironworks, probably are high. In 1866 the plant 
closed due to the competition of the rolling mills in St. Louis. 

The Irondale furance was constructed in 1859 in Iron- 
dale, Washington county, by John G. Scott who operated it 
about ten years before selling it to Edwin Harrison and 
company.” Charcoal was furnished by 10,000 acres of land 
and the products, pig iron and cast sewer pipes, were shipped to 
St. Louis by rail. Much of the pig went to the factory of 
Sickle, Edwin Harrison, and Howard in St. Louis where it 
was converted into nails. The plant closed in 1879 or 1880 
following the exhaustion of the charcoal. Later the land was 
used for cattle raising and the furnace made into part of a 
cow barn.” 

In the years from 1863 to 1875, ten hot blast stacks were 
built in and near St. Louis and three at Grand Tower, IIli- 
nois, to burn Illinois coke or coal or a mixture of the two. 
All these furnaces produced pig iron which was converted into 
rolled iron or steel. The new fuels greatly reduced the cost 
of operation but the coke crushed in the furnace, interfering 
with the blast, and coal, added to reduce this trouble, intro- 
duced impurities into the iron. For these reasons, the plants 
were never entirely successful and after a few years they either 
closed or began to import Connellsville coke from Pennsyl- 


2Cobb, ‘‘ Manufacture of Missouri Iron" in Western Journal and Civilian, 
Vol. XI, old series, and Vol. V, new series (February 1854), p. 370. 

*%gwank, History of the Manufacture of Iron in All Ages, p. 336. 

“History of Franklin, Jefferson, Washington, Crawford, and Gasconade 
Counties, Missouri, p. 475. 

Personal interview, April 1939, with Mr. Schmaltz, storekeeper of Iron- 
dale and present owner of the furnace property. 
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vania at high cost. As their histories are very similar, only 
the principal facts regarding them will be presented here; 
other details are shown in Figure 2. 

The earliest of these stacks and the first blast furnace in 
St. Louis was the Pioneer, erected in Carondelet in 1863 
to burn coke.** It operated through 1873 but in 1874 it was 
torn down and removed by the Pilot Knob company.* Next, 
were two large furnaces built at Grand Tower, Illinois, in 
1868 by the Grand Tower mining, manufacturing, and trans- 
portation company to burn Big Muddy coke.”* Subsequently, 
one of the stacks fell down and the plant closed about 1876.2" 
In 1869 the Vulcan ironworks built two furnaces*’ in St. Louis 
on the bank of the Mississippi river south of the foot of 
Davis street.2® These were followed by two erected by the 
Missouri furnace company in 1870 in St. Louis and by two 
more established in 1870 and 1872*° on the river bank east of 
6400 South Broadway* by the south St. Louis iron company, 
later called the St. Louis blast furnace company. The plant 
operated until 1910 when it closed. After remaining idle for 
five years, in 1915 one stack was rebuilt and the plant produced 
until 1923 when it became inactive due to the competition of 
large steel plants in Chicago, Gary, and Pittsburgh.” 


At Grand Tower a third furnace, the Big Muddy, was 
erected in 1871 near the stacks of the Grand Tower company 
by another concern. It was in blast in 1880, only to close 
immediately thereafter. In 1873 the Jupiter furnace was built 
at the foot of Davis street in St. Louis* but it did not operate 
until 1880 after the Jay Cooke panic. It was in blast in 
1892 but closed within a few years. Last were the two large 


*%This date is erroneously represented as 1869 in Figure 2. See Missouri 
Historical Review, Vol. XXXV, No. 4 (July 1941), p. 512- 

*Swank, History of the Manufacture of Iron in All Ages, p. 337. 

*Tbid., p. 318. 

27Personal interview with Edward Brown, Webster Groves. 

%Swank, History of the Manufacture of Iron in All Ages, p. 337. 

Personal interview, September 1940, with Alexander Marshall, Webster 
Groves. 

Swank, History of the Manufacture of Iron in All Ages, p. 337. 

“Letter to author from Alexander Marshall, November 1940. 

8Letter to author from Henry Cason, January 1941. 

Letter to author from Alexander Marshall, November 1940. 

*Nason, Frank L., A Report on the Iron Ores of Missouri, p.328 (Geological 
Survey of Missouri, Vol. II, 1st series). 
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stacks of the Meier iron company built between 1873 and 1875 
in East St. Louis. They operated through 1882, then closed, 
and were removed to Big Stone Gap, Virginia, in 1890.* 

The charcoal furnaces established from 1870 to 1881 
suffered severely from competition with the low-cost coke and 
coal furnaces in St. Louis. Of the group, only Sligo (Figure 2) 
prospered for any considerable period. 

Scotia furnace located 1.4 miles northeast of Scotia post 
office in Crawford county was built in 1870 by John G. Scott, 
Robert Anderson, Thomas Howard, and Anvil James, who 
incorporated for that purpose in 1869.*7 The plant used a 
hot blast and steam driven blower. The pig iron produced 
was hauled 6 miles to Leasburg and shipped by rail to St. 
Louis. Its daily output was about 40 tons for two heats 
according to A. J. Schwieder, Sr., whose father, William 
Schwieder, operated the furnace during its entire life. In 
1879 decreasing ore supplies and disagreement among the 
partners led to the abandonment of the plant.** The square, 
stone stack remains in reasonably good condition. 


Despite the obvious economy of rolled iron, two plants for 
producing charcoal blooms were built during the 1870s. 
Germania ironworks established in St. Louis in 1871 is notable 
as the only large refinery forge ever located in that city. Pig 
iron was supplied by the Iron Mountain-Pilot Knob district 
and charcoal was shipped from the area around Maramec 
spring and Steelville.** The plant was abandoned some years 
before 1892* after the closing of most of the charcoal furnaces 
in the State. 


Kimmswick forge, erected in 1873 at the town of the same 
name in Jefferson county, had a different history. Originally, 


*Swank, History of the Manufacture of Iron in All Ages, p. 318. 

%*Nason, A Report on the Iron Ores of Missouri, p. 329. 

Crawford County Deed Record, Book K, p. 486: Record of incorporation 
of John Scott and others for the purpose of building and operating the Scotia 
furnace. 

*8Personal interview, September 1940, with A. J. Schwieder, Sr., resident of 
Steelville, whose father was the expert employed to start many of Missouri's 
furnaces. 

**Personal interview, August 1938, with Charles Smallwood, resident of 
Maramec spring from 1870 to 1912 and superintendent of the property during 
part of that time. 

; “Swank, History of the Manufacture of Iron in All Ages, p. 337. 
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like Germania, it was a refinery forge,“ but when its source of 
pig iron was cut off (Figure 2), instead of closing it was en- 
larged and rebuilt into a Catalan forge by the Peckham 
iron company. It continued to use this obsolete process until 
it closed sometime after 1866.” 


In the years from 1871 to 1880, six hot blast charcoal 
furnaces commenced operation in the interior of Missouri but 
none were entirely successful. Of the Reedsville furnace, 
established in 1871, little is known. It was located about 5 
miles west of Sullivan in what is now the yard of a school. 
Limonite surface ore was used and the product was pig iron.“ 
A plant called Gasconade furnace is listed by Scharf among 
those in existence in 1874 but no capacity is stated and no 
location given.” This strongly suggests that the stack 
operated only a short time if at all. 


Hamilton furnace located on Hamilton creek in Washing- 
ton county, 3.4 miles east of the point where Franklin, Craw- 
ford, and Washington counties meet was built in 1873 
by an Ohio stock company.*’ The plant was well built, but 
the site was remote from adequate sources of ores. At first, 
local deposits were tried; these proving unsatisfactory, ore 
was shipped from a distance by rail to Sullivan and hauled 
to the plant as a return load by mule teams which brought pig 
iron to the railroad. This expensive procedure was continued 
until the plant closed about 1876 as a result of the Jay Cooke 
panic. When the company failed, Wrecker, the president, 
lost a large amount of money and many residents of the 
vicinity who had saved furnace scrip suffered also. Today 
only the lower 25 feet of the square stone stack remain, the 


“7Tdid. 
“Tbdid. 
“Information gained from a clipping from a Salem newspaper relating 


principally to the Sligo furnace among the papers of Howard McGinnis of 
Salem, son of Anthony McGinnis, last superintendent of Sligo. 


“Personal interview, August 1940, with Hudson Kerruish, mining engineer 
of Sullivan. 


“Scharf, History of Saint Louis City and County, Vol. II, p. 1273. 
“Inscription on stack. 


‘'Personal interview, September 1940, with William Jackson, R. R. 4, 
Sullivan, for many years a resident of the vicinity. 
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rest having been removed by civilian conservation corps 
workers in 1939 to build a fish pond in nearby Meramec 
State park.‘ 

The Osage ironworks was established in 1873 or 18744 
near the Osage river 4 miles north of Barnumton in Camden 
county by A. J. Campbell and a Mr. Condee.*® The plant, 
said to have cost $50,000, was modern and well-equipped, 
with steam power and a hot blast. The ore, low grade limonite, 
was dug from two shallow pits within 14 miles of the plant and 
wood for charcoal was obtained largely from nearby govern- 
ment land. Pig iron, the only product, was hauled in wagons 
1 mile to the Osage river and floated to market in flatboats. 
After about two years of operation, the plant closed due to 
near exhaustion of the ore supply and depressed iron prices 
following an entire year of low water which prevented ship- 
ment of the product.®' The stack now stands in the water 
at the edge of the Lake of the Ozarks. 


Ozark furnace, located at what is now Alhambra Grotto 
station on the Frisco railroad about 2 miles west of Newburg 
in Phelps county, was built in 1873" by William James and 
James Dunn.* The first blast in the plant, which had the 
best equipment obtainable, was run on June 10, 1874." 
Ore was supplied mainly by the large Beaver creek mine and 
most of the charcoal was obtained from 15,000 acres company 
land® although some was produced on property leased for 
the purpose. Despite its excellent equipment, ideal transpor- 
tation facilities, and large supply of ore, the plant is said by 
older local residents to have operated only three or four years. 
At the end of this period, the combined effects of the Jay 
Cooke panic and the competition of coke furnaces resulted in 
its closing. About 1881 the plant was purchased by New York 

48Jackson, personal interview, September 1940. 

*9Nason, A Report on the Iron Ores of Missouri, p. 315. 

5°Personal interview, September 1940, with a Mr. Appleton, resident of 
the area since his birth in 1868 and thoroughly familiar with the facts relating 
to Osage ironworks. 

1 7did. 

S8—nscription on the stack. 

8Stevens, Centennial History of Missouri, Vol. II, p. 368. 

“Personal interview, September 1940, with Clair V. Mann, Rolla. Rolla 


Herald, June 11, 1874. 
Stevens, Centennial History of Missouri, Vol. II, p. 368. 
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capitalists and is reported by residents of Newburg to have 
operated under the name Knotwell furnace until about 1885.% 
In 1900 the metal work of the plant was removed by R. F. 
Schumann of Rolla,*’ leaving only the stone stack and the pier 
which supported the boilers and hot blast. 


Midland furnace was built in 1874°* about 1 mile north 
of Steelville in Crawford county by the Midland blast furnace 
company under the presidency of William H. Lee.®® The 
first stack was square but it operated only a very short time. 
In 1877 it was replaced by the first cylindrical furnace in 
Missouri built of stone as were its rectilinear predecessors. 
This furnace was more efficient than the earlier types and pro- 
duced two heats per day of 25 to 30 tons each. The products 
consisted of pig iron and castings which included wheels for 
mine cars and a variety of other things.*® Successful opera- 
tions continued until 1885 when the plant closed for one and 
one-half years in consequence of a depression and the burning 
of the charcoal shed. Reopened in 1886 or 1887," the plant 
produced steadily until March 4, 1894, when it was abandoned 
due to scarcity of timber. Shortly afterwards the machinery, 
dismantled for shipment, was carried away by a sudden 
flood® and virtually nothing remains on the site today. 


In 1880 a Mr. Cable, former wood boss of Scotia, with the 
backing of others established the Nova Scotia furnace at 
Salem in Dent county. The stack, which is said to have been 
the largest in the United States at the time, had a capacity 
of 150 to 175 tons of iron a day compared to 100 tons for Sligo, 
60 for Midland, 40 for Scotia, and 14 for Maramec. The 
blowing engine, very much oversized, furnished an extremely 
powerful blast at only nine revolutions per minute and greatly 
increased the efficiency. However, Nova Scotia had been in 


Ibid. 

57Personal interview, September 1940, with R. F. Schumann, Rolla. 

Crane, G. W., The Iron Ores of Missouri, p. 204. (Report of Missouri 
Bureau of Geology and Mines, Vol. X, 2nd series.) 

*Schwieder, personal interview, September 1940. 

‘Personal interview, August 1940, with Alexander Ryan of Steelville, 
former blacksmith for Midland. 

Ibid. 

Nason, A Report of the Iron Ores of Missouri, p. 329. 

Ryan, personal interview, August 1940. 
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operation only about six months when work was discontinued 
following the exhaustion of the ore and the development of 
technical difficulties. Nothing remains of the plant today 
for the equipment was removed to Paducah, Kentucky, in 
1888. 

Sligo, the most successful of the later charcoal furnaces in 
Missouri, was built at Sligo in Dent county in 1880 and rebuilt 
in 1891.57 At first, the plant resembled Midland,*®* but after 
rebuilding it had a steel jacketed stack 60 feet tall and closed 
at the top. Charcoal was provided by a battery of 72 kilns 
in conjunction with which was an alcohol plant. The 150 
cords of wood required daily were cut on 240,000 acres of land 
belonging to the company*® and on other property as far east 
as Goodland” after the construction of the Sligo and Eastern 
railroad in 1901 (Figure 1)."% Ore originally was obtained 
from local deposits but after these were exhausted high grade 
hematite was for many years imported from the Lake Superior 
district at a saving. During the first World war, about 20,000 
tons of this ore were used. In 1907 the furnace and the Sligo 
and Eastern railroad were purchased by the American car 
and foundry company to provide charcoal iron for the manu- 
facture of car wheels.” When in 1921, nearly all the available 
timber had been cut™ and the machinery required extensive 
repairs,* the plant ceased operations and has since been 
completely dismantled. 


The Sligo settlement was a typical company town with 
everything controlled and operated by the owners of the 
furnace. Its largest resident population was probably about 
800 to 1,000 but there were also nearly 3,000 others compris- 


“Schwieder, personal interview, September 1940. 

%Kerruish, personal interview, August 1940. 

%Crane, The Iron Ores of Missouri, pp. 224-29. 

*7Nason, A Report of the Iron Ores of Missouri, p. 329. 

‘8Schwieder, personal interview, September 1940. 

Personal interview, August 1940, with Howard McGinnis, son of Anthony 
McGinnis, last superintendent of the plant and for many years master mechanic. 

7Personal interview, June 1938, with Mr. Adams, postmaster of Goodland; 
personal interview, July 1938, with W. H. Powell, lumber dealer of St. James. 

“Clipping from a Springfield newspaper among the papers of Howard 
McGinnis. 
"McGinnis, personal interview, August 1940. 
Powell, personal interview, July 1939. 
“Schwieder, personal interview, September 1940. 
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ing woodcutters and miners with their families who lived in 
the nearby towns of De Camp, Cherry Valley, and Buick.” 
Since the closing of the plant, these places have become ghost 
towns and many of their houses have disappeared. 

During the years 1916 to 1919, two hot blast charcoal 
furnaces were built in southern Missouri to meet war needs. 
One of these, Midco, located near Van Buren in Carter county, 
was erected by the Mid-Continent iron company about 1916. 
The principal product of this plant was not iron but chemicals 
distilled from wood in the process of charcoal making. These 
included tar from pine and alcohol from hardwood. Charcoal, 
the by-product, was used in the furnace which is reported to 
have had a daily capacity of 200 tons of pig iron. As might be 
expected where two kinds of charcoal were used, the iron was 
variable in quality but this was not considered important. 
After operating for about three or four years, the plant was 
abandoned when the demand for both chemicals and iron 
decreased following the war.” 

The second plant, the Missouri iron and steel company 
furnace, was located at Brandsville, 10 miles southeast of 
West Plains in Howell county. With the termination of the 
war, the plant was abandoned before completion. The fur- 
nace, formerly located at Jefferson, Texas, had a capacity of 
50 tons. 

In 1921 the latest large plant in the St. Louis district was 
erected at Granite City, Illinois, by the St. Louis coke and 
iron company. It commenced operations on February 8, 
1921, using coke made from a mixture of Illinois coals by the 
Roberts process.77 About 1931 it became inactive and has 
not been in blast subsequently, although one of the two stacks 
has been relined in anticipation of a resumption of activities. 

Most recent of the furnaces to be established in Missouri 
is a very small hot blast charcoal stack built about 1938 at 
Houston, Texas county. Using a mixture of ore and scrap 
iron, it produces castings to meet local demands.”* 


%McGinnis, personal interview, August 1940. 

Marshall, personal interview, September 1940. 

™7St. Louis, The Coming Steel Iron and Metal Center—And Why, pp. 6-7. 
(Pamphlet issued by the St. Louis mercantile trust company, 1924.) 

78Kerruish, personal interview, August 1940. 
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The production of iron ore in Missouri reflects in general 
the rise and decline of the iron industry. Starting with 
negligible production about 1815, the output increased slowly 
until the opening of the Iron Mountain furnace in 1845. 
From this time until the 1860s, there was a moderate rise 
associated with the establishment of early charcoal furnaces. 
Then, with recovery from the post Civil war depression and 
the introduction of coke and coal furnaces into the district, 
production rose rapidly and reached its peak in 1887. Follow- 
ing this, there was a rapid decline associated with the exhaus- 
tion of the richer ores of the two largest mines, Iron Mountain 
and Pilot Knob. Sink hole hematite ores of the central dis- 
trict (Figure 1) yielded a moderate output for the hot blast 
charcoal furnaces until the Iron Mountain mine was reopened 
in 1922. After reaching a minor peak in 1929, production 
declined rapidly. At present, mining operations have been 
resumed on a small scale and the ore shipped to Ohio. 


For the future, any important re-establishment of iron 
furnaces in Missouri and adjacent Illinois probably depends 
upon the perfection of a process for producing satisfactory 
metallurgical coke from Illinois coal. If such a process were 
invented, it is reasonable to assume that furnaces would be 
located near the Mississippi river to receive Lake Superior 
ores by barge. Missouri iron mines, although able to contrib- 
ute to the needs of the industry, can never meet the entire 
demand. Possibly, also, a few charcoal furnaces might be 
established in favorable interior locations to aid in meeting the 
need for high-grade iron formerly supplied by Sweden. 


ERRATA 


The name of the Social Science Research Council of 
New York was given incorrectly as the ‘Society Science 
Research Council of New York’”’ in footnote 1, page 509, in 
the July 1941 Review. 


The author wishes to cancel footnote 96, page 531, in 
the July Review and to present in lieu thereof the following 
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information on the map appearing on page 510 of the July 
Review: 


This map was constructed by the author according to data from the 
following sources: Morse, Sidney E., and Breese, Samuel, Sectional Map 
of Missouri, 1844, used to determine which roads were important in the 
pre-railroad era; Fiala, John T., and Haren, Edward, Jr., A New Sectional 
Map of the State of Missouri, 1860, used to supply the details of the roads 
generalized on the Morse and Breese map; Missouri State Highway 
Department, General Highway and Transportation Maps for the various 
counties, 1938, used in the field to determine the exact locations of some 
of the old roads and their relation to present routes; Missouri Bureau of 
Geology and Mines, Base Map of Missouri, 1927, used for the locations 
of towns and railroads established after 1860; and Reports of the Missouri 
State inspector of mines and of the geological survey of the State of Mis- 
souri, used to determine the production of the individual mines. 


The author also wishes to add the following data to 
footnote 115 appearing on page 535 of the July Review: 


The large trip hammer at the Maramec ironworks was employed 
during the entire period of operation—not only from 1857 to the cessation 
of operations. 
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FATHER RYAN, POET-PRIEST OF THE CONFEDERACY 


“As a lone star sweeps along the mystical shadows of 
the night,”’ so did Father Abram Joseph Ryan, beloved poet- 
priest of the Confederacy, live.* His birthplace and the 
exact record of his education and activities remain con- 
troversial, but his sentimental and religious poetry and the 
memory of his devotion to the South during the war and 
later during the yellow fever and cholera epidemics are still 
remembered. 

While Norfolk, Virginia, and Rathkeale and Limerick, 
Ireland, have each been advanced as his birthplace, the bap- 
tismal record in Hagerstown, Maryland, the Vincentian 
records at Germantown, Pennsylvania, and the Register 
of the Barrens, 1843-1865 from the De Andreis Rosati Archives 
at Perryville, Missouri, give substantial evidence that Father 
Ryan was born at Hagerstown, February 5, 1838. The son 
of Matthew and Mary A. Coughlin Ryan, he was baptized 
Matthew Abraham and called Abram. Receiving the name 
Joseph when he was confirmed, he later dropped Matthew. 
One authority states that the child was named Abram owing 
to his parents’ gratitude to a Mr. Abram of Frederick, Mary- 
land, who had been generous to them. 

Soon after Abram’s birth, his family was running a 
general merchandise store in Hagerstown. His father, who 
still went off with his pack, sometimes traveled as far as 


*Ryan, Abram J., Poems, Patriotic, Religious, Miscellaneous, ‘‘ Wake Me a 
Song.’ 
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Texas. Between 1840 and 1842 the family emigrated to St. 
Paul’s parish, Salt river, Ralls county, Missouri, where his 
younger brother, David Ryan, was born on November 27, 
1842. Four years later, Abram’s parents were again running 
a general merchandise store, this time in St. Louis. 

Abram entered the Seminary of St. Mary’s of the Barrens 
at Perryville, Missouri, on September 16, 1851. After study- 
ing at Christian Brothers college in St. Louis during 1853- 
1854, he returned to the vows on November 1, 1856. Abram 
entered Niagara university in 1858 to study theology and 
to act as prefect over his colleagues. In late August of the 
following year, the youth returned to the Barrens to continue 
his study. Although not yet ordained a priest, Abram visited 
LaSalle, Illinois, during August 1860 and delivered a sermon 
on “The Virgin Queen” from the pulpit of St. Patrick’s 
church on August 15. According to the LaSalle paper pub- 
lished on the following day, Abram had ‘“‘electrified’’ the 
audience. On September 12, 1860, Bishop Peter Richard 
Kenrick ordained Abram a priest in St. Vincent’s church in 
St. Louis. 

From September 1860 until September 1861, Father 
Ryan belonged to the mission band operating from the 
Barrens. Work ran smoothly for the new missioner until 
January 1861. The outbreak of hostilities between the 
South and North upset the young priest, and during the next 
few months his Southern sympathies obviously colored his 
sermons. 

Father Ryan’s life during the first year of the war is 
.again clouded by contradiction. J. P. McKey, C.M., in 
the History of Niagara University gives the following record 
of the priest’s activities from September 1861 until September 
1862. Because of Father Ryan’s difficulty in divorcing his 
personal feelings from his preaching of the Catholic doctrines, 
he left the border state turmoil and went to Niagara to teach 
in September 1861. Becoming ill in October, he came back 
to St. Louis but within a few weeks returned to Niagara. 
Father Ryan fell sick again in March 1862 and came back to 
St. Louis. There he stayed until the beginning of April 
when the Provincial ordered him to LaSalle, Illinois, to do 
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parish work at St. Patrick’s church. In July he was sent to 
St. Vincent’s seminary at Cape Girardeau to teach dogmatic 
theology for the coming year. The war-talk there, however, 
gave Father Ryan no peace. He soon resigned from the 
seminary, and on September 1, 1862, he received his dis- 
pensation from his vow of obedience to the Congregation 
of the Mission. Father Ryan then went to a Father Coyle 
at St. Mary’s church in Peoria, Illinois. There is a record 
of his being there September 12, 1862. 

Other authorities, however, offer evidence that Father 
Ryan taught at the diocesan seminary at Cape Girardeau 
from September 1, 1861, until 1862 when he resigned to 
join the Confederate service as a free-lance chaplain. One 
biographer relates that when the chaplain fled from Gratiot 
prison in New Orleans in 1862, Father Ryan went in and 
comforted the smallpox sufferers. 

These reports, no doubt, are partly true. He must have 
been at Niagara university in December 1861 for in the De 
Andreis Rosati Archives at St. Mary’s of the Barrens is a 
large notebook of Father Ryan’s which bears the date Decem- 
ber 3, 1861, and the place, Seminary of Our Lady of the 
Angels, Suspension Bridge, New York. The notebook con- 
tains sermons, plans of sermons, ideas and thoughts on various 
subjects—all the work of Father Ryan. Church records 
at St. Patrick’s church in LaSalle show that he did parish 
work there from April to August 1862. 

A memorandum in a scrap book of a certain Maurice 
O’Brien in the De Andreis Rosati Archives undoubtedly 
refers to Father Ryan although it does not mention him by 
name. The first entry reads: ‘September ist, 1862. An 
unhappy circumstance occurred today which I will never 
forget—can never forget. Unsearchable are thy judgments 
O God of love and mercy.’”’ This probably refers to the fact 
that Father Ryan received his dispensation from his vow on 
this day, and apparently the incident deeply affected O’Brien. 
Immediately following this entry, in somewhat different ink 
and handwriting, as if it were written at a later date, there 
appears the following: ‘‘Parish priest in Peoria. A dark, 
dark night. (1863).’’ This entry supports the statement 
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of one authority who says that Father Ryan served as resident 
priest at St. Mary’s church in Peoria, Illinois, from Decem- 
ber 16, 1862, to September 13, 1863. McKey writes, however, 
that in the middle of December 1862 Father Ryan was at 
the Battle of Maryes Heights at Fredericksburg, Virginia. 

His favorite brother David, a soldier of the South, fell 
mortally wounded in the vicinity of Monticello, Kentucky, 
on April 11, 1863. The news evidently did not reach Father 
Ryan until two or three months later for Thomas O’Donohue, 
a close friend of David and subdeacon at St. Vincent’s in 
St. Louis, wrote in his diary on April 15, “Abe Ryan had din- 
ner with the Community today.”” He did not mention David 
as he surely would have done had he known of his death. 
In a letter on July 17 to Father McMenamy, his former con- 
frere at the Barrens, Father Ryan wrote, ‘‘David’s death is a 
terrible blow to me.” 

Indeed, although Father Ryan’s sympathies lay with the 
South, the war had meant little to him until David’s death. 
He sang out his deep love of his brother in his poems, “In 
Memory of My Brother” and “In Memoriam—David J. 
Ryan, C.S.A.” His heart filled with bitterness toward 
the North, Father Ryan roamed over the battlefields of the 
Southland carrying the injured to safety and shriving the 
dying. It is said, however, that his bitterness toward the 
North was directed primarily at the politicians and that he 
attended the Northern as well as the Southern soldiers on the 
battlefields. Toward the close of the war, Father Ryan 
assisted the Reverend G. Duggan at St. Patrick’s church 
in Augusta, Georgia, and edited the Pacificator. His poems, 
“The Conquered Banner” and “The Sword of Robert Lee,” 
written after the war was over, captured the hearts of South- 
erners, and he became poet laureate of the South. These 
he followed with ‘“‘The Lost Cause,” ‘‘March of the Deadless 
Dead,’’ and many similar lyrics. 

Always a man of restless nature, Father Ryan found no 
peace even after Appomattox. For several years he stayed 
in Augusta, editing a new publication, The Banner of the 
South. He was pastor for a time in New Orleans, and there 
the poet-priest edited the Catholic weekly, the Star. He 
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served in his priestly capacity in Biloxi, Mississippi, Nashville, 
Knoxville, and Clarksville, Tennessee, Macon, Georgia, and 
finally at Mobile, Alabama, where he was pastor of St. 
Mary’s church from 1877 to 1882. Evidently Maurice O’Brien 
had recorded such news as he had heard of his friend, for in 
his scrapbook, after the entry last quoted, are written the 
words, ‘‘Knoxville, Tenn. New Orleans ‘Morning Star.’ ”’ 

With no thought of himself, Father Ryan ministered 
among the victims of plagues after the war. Frequently he 
toured the country making lectures, sometimes for the relief 
of Southern orphans or widows or of victims of the epidemics. 
People flocked to see and hear this lonely priest. His dark 
hair brushing his shoulders, his figure somewhat stooped, 
his sad and melancholy expression—all combined to make a 
picturesque figure. 

When reprinting extracts from a speech which Father 
Ryan gave in Atlanta, Georgia, in the spring of 1869, a north- 
ern paper in Missouri called him ‘‘a decidedly unreconstructed 
rebel.”’ Father Ryan aptly fitted this description for many 
years. According to one authority, the poet-priest caroled 
his forgiveness to the North in ‘‘Reunited,’’ a poem written 
after the North had aided in the relief work for the South 
during the cholera plague in 1878. This poem appears in 
his volume of poems first published in 1879, which has since 
gone through many editions. McKey states, however, that 
Father Ryan refused to write such a poem and instead asked 
a certain Nellie Henry to include her ‘‘Reunited’’ among his 
verses. McKey terms Father Ryan’s real ‘‘Reunited’’ as 
his ‘‘Requiem for the Federal Dead’’ written for the Decora- 
tion Day observance in Rienzi cemetery at Fond du Lac, 
Wisconsin, two years before his death. In 1880 Father Ryan 
published a beautifully written book of devotions, A Crown 
for our Queen. 

After he left Mobile in 1882, the life of the poet-priest 
was again characterized by wandering, and he was a popular 
speaker in northern cities as well as elsewhere. He died 
April 22, 1886, at the Convent of St. Bonifacius in Louisville, 
Kentucky, leaving unfinished a manuscript on the life of 
Christ. Father Ryan was buried in Mobile where the chil- 
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dren of the South have since erected a monument to him 
through a dime collection promoted by the Mobile Register. 
In Augusta, Georgia, a granite monument memorializes four 
Georgia poets; Father Ryan, Sidney Lanier, James Ryder 
Randall, and Paul Hamilton Hayne. 


Of Father Ryan’s poetry, Edwin Mims has probably 
written a justifiable criticism: ‘“.... that which made him 
a contemporary influence in Southern life and has caused 
him to remain the most popular poet of the South was the 
note of sentiment and melancholy that centered around the 
overthrow of Southern hopes. He had fluency and clearness 
of style . . . . As there is no finality in his art, so there is 
no outlook, no hope, but a sort of unconquerable loyalty.”’ 


{The sources of information used for this article are: Douglass, 
Robert Sidney, History of Southeast Missouri (1912); Knight, Lucian 
Lamar, Georgia's Landmarks, Memorials and Legends (1914); Manly, 
Louise, Southern Literature from 1579-1895 (1895); McKey, J. P., C.M., 
History of Niagara University (1931); Rothensteiner, John, History of the 
Archdiocese of St. Louis (1928); Rutherford, Mildred Lewis, The South in 
History and Literature (1906); Shea, John Gilmary, History of the Catholic 
Church in the United States (1892); Snow, Marshall S., Higher Education 
in Missouri (1901); The Catholic Encyclopedia (1912); Dictionary of Ameri- 
can Biography (1935); Meehan, Thomas F., (Ed.), Historical Records and 
Studies (1937); The South in the Building of the Nation, Vols. VII and XII 
(c1909); The Catholic World (January 1928); Commonweal (September 18, 
1929); Literary Digest (May 31, 1913); Records of the American Catholic 
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THE LITTLE RED SCHOOLHOUSE VERSUS THE WHITE ONE 


Many persons will recall, before the day of the modern 
consolidated district schools, the reverend respect and paeans 
so often associated with the ‘“‘little red schoolhouse’”— 
regarded, apparently, as sacred as the “‘little brown church 
in the vale.’’ Whether the little red schoolhouse was red 
by virtue of its paint or by virtue of the fact that red brick 
was used in its construction has not been made clear, despite 
the length of the memories of those who have so enthusi- 
astically extolled its virtues. 

The political speeches of David A. Ball of Louisiana, 
Missouri, at the time he was a candidate for the Democratic 
nomination for governor in 1908, are probably unexcelled 
for their panegyrical recollections and praises of the little 
red schoolhouse in Missouri. Educated in the district school 
with little formal education beyond that, Ball used the theme 
of the little red schoolhouse so effectively that he captured 
virtually the entire rural vote of Missouri and carried all 
but approximately thirty counties of the State. Ball’s 
supporters sang his campaign song ‘““The Little Red School- 
house on the Hill,’’ at Ball political meetings throughout 
southern Missouri. With a total of 84,317 votes against 
96,091 votes cast for W. S. Cowherd, his closest political 
opponent, Ball was defeated in his race for the governorship 
only by the urban vote of St. Louis and Kansas City. 

But in spite of the popularity and emotional appeal of 
the little red schoolhouse, how many Missourians today are 
able to recall this traditional institution which has been so 
often referred to for oratorical appeal and embellishment? 
John R. Kirk, veteran Missouri educator, in referring to the 
district schools of Missouri, specifically names the ‘white 
painted, one-room school house”’ which “dotted the wide 
prairies’ and found “welcome in the wooded hills and low 
grounds of the Middle West.” Still more pointedly, a semi- 
humorous editorial of May 5, 1935, in the Kansas City Star 
expresses itself upon the subject of the little red schoolhouse 
versus the white one: 


Of course someone will break out with a moan and a tear for the passing 
of the “‘little red school house.” But honestly, now, does anyone recall 
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having seen in the past three decades a little red school house? Tradition 
spots the country with them. Probably back in the dark ages there was 
somewhere a red school house, and, in retrospect, it was an enchanted 
place. Its primeval heating facilities, its common drinking cup, its total 
lack of adequate sanitation, are forgotten. Its old desks carved by jack 
knives in the hands of unthinking pupils are remembered. 

All those more or less lovable qualities, viewed as part of the glorious 
past, were not confined to the red school house. All we can recall were 
painted white and they, also, had the most elementary conveniences and 
their desks were thoroughly carved. 


That the little red schoolhouse existed in the United 
States is not denied. And, in fact, though it is more partic- 
ularly associated with New England, its actual existence in 
Missouri has been affirmed. Yet, did Missouri have enough 
little red schoolhouses to justify their priority over what 
appears to have been the equally beloved white one and, also, 
the unpainted gray or fawn schoolhouses? 


NO BARNACLES ON US 


“Twas Friday morn when we set sail, 
And we were not far from land—” 

The Missouri naval militia really didn’t get far from 
land until the men went overseas during the first World war, 
but by trial and error they had learned to handle United 
States navy vessels on the Mississippi river. 

Although they were inlanders, Missouri soldiers had to 
cope with the river and water problems from the early days 
of the territory's history. A letter from Frederick Bates, 
acting-governor of the Missouri territory, is an example 
of the recurring water problem in military movements. 
Captain Lucas, recipient of the letter, had command of a 
company stationed on an island in the river near Portage 
des Sioux. 

St. Louis, May 4th, 1813 
Sir: 


In order that we may have it in our power to repair the boat as 
expeditiously as possible, you are desired to continue those exertions, so 
promptly commenced, for the preservation of whatever may belong to 
her.—In the mean time should your old encampment become untenable, 


you will assume a position on the main land, in the neighborhood of the 
village. 
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Major General John C. Frémont planned the first- 
known marine corps in Missouri to separate the sea and land 
forces of the State. On August 13, 1861, he wrote to Captain 
Thomas Maxwell authorizing him ‘‘to recruit a Marine Corps 
to serve during the war,’”’ consisting of a captain, thirty 
sailors, and other necessary men for the crew. 

Frémont later ordered the organization of three other 
marine corps. All but one were mustered in for the term of 
the war under Frémont’s special instructions. However, 
Fremont later fell from favor. The war department mustered 
out and paid the three marine corps up to December 31, 
1861, but regarded them only as civilian employees. 

A bill approved by Governor Joseph W. Folk on March 13, 
1905, sanctioned the first four divisions of State naval re- 
serves. They were ‘‘to be organized as a ship’s crew, and to 
be ready to be called into active service either as infantry 
or artillery ashore, or as seamen afloat.’”” An emergency 
clause of the act declared ‘“‘the fact that a necessity exists 
for a naval reserve.” 

The State appropriated no support for the reserve, but 
the Federal government loaned equipment including a whale- 
boat, a pulling cutter, a steam cutter, rifles, and white canvas 
working suits, the only uniforms they had. The navy de- 
partment gave the reserve about $1,000 a year, and the mem- 
bers and the city of St. Louis maintained the organization. 

Twice on calm September days the steam launch might 
have been seen towing the other boats containing the battalion 
up the Mississippi river where, by the peaceful banks they 
“landed on the Missouri shore and there exercised as a land- 
ing force.”’ 

The men, some of whom were mere landlubbers, ventured 
out on the salt waves of the Gulf of Mexico to bring to St. 
Louis the U.S.S. Huntress, loaned to the reserve at Pensacola, 

Florida, by the Federal government. Not only bad weather 
but defective boilers as well gave the inlanders some new 
experiences. 

The Missouri legislature by 1907 had appropriated 
$1,800 for the support of the reserves, in addition to a ‘‘liberal 
provision by the city of St. Louis.”” (The 1941 appropriation 
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was for $45,000.) The reserves had their headquarters and 
armory at Bissell’s Point at the foot of Ferry street in St. 
Louis. 

The Huntress, an 87-ton boat with actual cruising speed 
of 10 knots, was out of her usual element in the Mississippi 
river, and her crew learned to handle her by successes and 
mishaps. She ‘‘was considerably damaged by the ice pack 
in the river in the winter of 1909 and 1910, and repairs, amount- 
ing to several thousand dollars in value,’’ were made by the 
navy department. 

The Navy also loaned to the reserves the U.S.S. Amphi- 
trite to be used as a training vessel and armory. The Amphi- 
trite, too, did not feel at home in a river. She drew more 
water than the channel would permit in autumn and got 
stuck occasionally. One winter, she had to wait at Memphis 
until spring rains deepened the water in the channel. The 
Missouri naval reserve returned home boatless that fall, 
via train. 

The reserves under command of Lieutenant Commander 
G. F. Schwartz gave actual service during the flood in the 
Caruthersville vicinity in the spring of 1912. With their 
boats they rescued stranded persons and live stock, trans- 
ported provisions and supplies, and towed dead carcasses 
and animals away from the city front. They also main- 
tained a daily police along the river front. After relieved 
from duty the reserves proceeded to Memphis by steam- 
boat to take charge of the U.S.S. Isla de Luzon. 

In 1911 Missouri was the only inland state not touching 
the Great Lakes that had a naval militia, but by 1925 Ne- 
braska and Iowa also added inland sailors to their state guards. 

A complete repeal and revision of the old act in 1917 to 
conform with the Federal law of that year changed the name 
of the reserves to the Missouri naval militia and permitted 
some expansion. The militia by then had increased its forces 
considerably since the first two divisions were mustered in, 
and by 1925 it numbered 82,897 men. 

The first World war put the Missouri militia into the 
service of its country as a whole. The navy department 
absorbed the militias or parts of them from the several states, 
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into its various branches. Other Missourians also have dis- 
tinguished themselves in the United States navy. Joseph 
K. Taussig, son of Rear Admiral Edward D. Taussig of St. 
Louis, commanded the first American flotilla of destroyers 
in active service in European waters in World War I, when it 
arrived at Queenstown. 

The present Missouri naval militia, besides the usual 
divisions, has a communication division with each battalion 
in St. Louis and Kansas City, and a naval reserve air base at 
Robertson, Missouri, the VS-11R aviation squadron with a 
hangar at the Lambert, St. Louis municipal airport. The 
Missouri naval militiamen, who at first spent their meeting 
time taking lessons in swimming and tying knots, now are 
learning to fly! 


The Houn’ Dawgs, the first anti-aircraft unit west of the 
Mississippi river, also does its share for the naval defense of 
Missouri under the organization of the coast artillery. Mis- 
souri was apportioned an anti-aircraft regiment in its allot- 
ment at a meeting of adjutant generals of the 7th corps area 
in 1920 and Ozarkers who had suffered under aircraft fire in 
the first World war formed the first anti-aircraft companies. 
They chose the houn’ dawg as their regimental insignia. 

The organization after one year changed its name from 
the Second Missouri anti-aircraft artillery, C.A.C., to the 
203rd coast artillery (anti-aircraft). At first the men had 
to be content with drill at weekly meetings as they couldn’t 
practice actual firing because falling shells required larger 
areas than were available. 

The coast artillery practiced its firing during the two- 
week periods each summer spent at Fort Sill, Oklahoma. 
It tried other locations in following years, and found Fort 
Barrancas, Pensacola, to be a good site for the summer camp, 
but since 1932 the men haven’t fired because of lack of 
finances. 

The men gave their first local service of note on January 2, 
1932, when criminals hiding in a farmhouse southwest of 
Springfield opened fire and killed six officers who were trying 
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to make the arrest. Battery F of Springfield was called, and 
shortly “helped restore confidence in law enforcement.” 

Batteries E, G, and H also served in April of 1934 when 
they guarded mines in the Mindenmines area and helped 
start work again while many residents of the State shivered 
for lack of coal. 

In their State naval militia and coast artillery, Mis- 
sourians have long shown their willingness to serve their 
country in all ways possible for national defense, more than 
in the required army participation. 


DESTRUCTION OF THE PRESS IN MISSOURI UP TO 1865 


The history of the press in Missouri before the question 
of slavery arose shows the record of remarkably peaceful, 
law-abiding people. On only one outstanding occasion did 
the citizens resort to violence and destruction of the press, 
and that was during the early Mormon troubles. 

At the beginning of and during the Civil war, however, 
Missouri, the border state, suffered the bitter internal dissen- 
sion that tore at the unity of her people. Neighbors fought 
their neighbors and friends in pitched battle or in bush- 
whacking raids. An editor might waken in the morning to 
find his press destroyed by some of his own subscribers and 
townspeople. 

Statements appearing in the Mormon press may have 
helped start the series of events that led to its destruction 
and to the expulsion of the Mormons from Missouri. The 
Evening and the Morning Star and the weekly Upper Missouri 
Advertiser of William W. Phelps announced that the Mormons 
had found their Zion in Jackson county and that large num- 
bers of their people were planning to come from the East. 
They hoped, eventually, to control their own county. Just 
as dangerous, even as early as 1833, they spoke of giving the 
Negroes equal rights. 

On July 20, 1833, about 500 Jackson countians met at 
the courthouse in Independence and demanded immediate 
withdrawal of the Mormons from the county. The crowd 
did not receive a prompt answer, so it broke off negotiations, 
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attacked Mormon leaders and their homes, and tarred and 
feathered some of the principals. 

Then it set out for Phelps’ publishing house, seized the 
press and type, carried them to the Missouri river, and 
dumped them into the muddy water. 

Three days later a committee signed an agreement with 
the Mormon leaders in which they planned to reimburse 
Phelps for the loss of his machinery. The Mormons were to 
move out half of their people by January 1, and the rest by 
April. The citizens decided in November that the Mormons 
showed no signs of moving and drove them out of the county. 

The martyrdom of Elijah P. Lovejoy in 1837 marked the 
beginning of Civil war troubles. Lovejoy was born at Albion, 
Maine, in 1802 and moved to St. Louis in 1827. He returned 
to the East to be ordained for the ministry, and in 1833 he 
founded the St. Louis Observer, a Presbyterian weekly. 

Lovejoy used his paper to advocate his sincere belief in 
gradual emancipation of the slaves, in a city which served as 
river port for the lower South. When southern sympathizers 
on July 21, 1836, broke into his office and damaged his press, 
scattering his type in the street and throwing some of it into 
the Mississippi river, Lovejoy decided not to change his tone 
but to move his press to Alton, Illinois. 

A mob surrounded the press as it rested on the dock at 
Alton, and this time pushed the entire works into the Mis- 
sissippi. The people of Alton, favoring Lovejoy’s attitude, 
condemned the action and pledged money for a new press. 

During the winter the paper changed its views and 
endorsed immediate abolition of slavery. In October 1837, 
a group met at Alton as a result of Lovejoy’s articles to or- 
ganize a state auxiliary to the American anti-slavery society. 
This time an Alton mob destroyed the press, not once but 
twice, and the Ohio anti-slavery society sent him new ones. 

The fourth press arrived on November 7, 1837, and 
guards stored it in a warehouse, then stayed outside to keep 
watch. A score or two of men attacked the building that 
night, destroyed the press, and killed the editor. Sixty 
years later, the citizens of Alton and Illinois erected and 
dedicated a monument in his honor. 
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George S. Park, an editor of the Parkville, Missouri, 
Industrial Luminary, wrote in one of his April 1855 issues that 
the Kansas election of March was a fraud and a farce. Some 
of Park’s fellow Missourians became enraged because they 
had taken part in the Kansas election to see that it went what 
they considered the right way. 

At dusk on Friday, April 13, residents of Parkville saw 
a band of armed horsemen on a hill north of town. A friend 
warned Park that they were members of the Platte county 
self-defensive association, a strong pro-slavery group with the 
purpose of discouraging and destroying any influence of the 
abolitionists, and that they planned to raid his office. Park 
and his co-editor, W. J. Patterson, hid some of their type 
in the attic, then left the office. 

The horsemen formed a procession, entered the office 
and took the press and the type that they found into the 
street, and there read a proclamation warning the editors. 
They then carried the press and type to the foot of Main 
street and dumped it into the Missouri river. According to 
one authority, Park was watching from across the river. 
The crowd found Patterson at his home, but released him 
on his promise to leave town. 

Park fled to Illinois, but returned to Parkville after 
the Civil war to become a State senator in 1867 and to endow 
and found Park college. 

P. R. Smith and J. D. Templeton in 1858 bought the 
Neosho Chief and changed its name to the Herald. That 
fall they sold it to A. M. Sevier, a Union sympathizer. After 
the new editor published the paper for a short time, Con- 
federates stole both type and press and carried them to 
Fayetteville where they were burned with the courthouse there. 

Union troops seized the Savannah Northwest Democrat 
at the beginning of the Civil war. To get even, Confederates 
took the type and press of the Savannah Plain Dealer, edited 
by C. H. Whittaker, to their camp and molded bullets from 
the metal. 

H. S. Harbaugh, editor of the Lexington Citizen’s Daily 
Advocate, rejoiced after the Republican victory in the national 
election of 1860. But angry southern sympathizers and 
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their friends entered his office, carried his press and type to 
the Missouri river, and sank it. Colonel Peabody and the 
13th regiment seized the office and machinery of the Holt 
County News on July 24, 1861. It was the pioneer paper of 
Holt county. 

The Confederates got in a few more licks when they 
entered Marshfield after the Wilson’s creek affair and broke 
up the office of the Sentinel. The editor had entered the 
Confederacy, himself. County records say that A. F. Cox 
died in St. Louis, November 5, 1869, broken hearted because 
some of his friends were among bushwhackers who burned 
his property and newspaper, the Platte County Sentinel. 
He was a Union sympathizer. 

The Federals took their turn when their soldiers de- 
stroyed the press of the Cape Girardeau Eagle in 1861, after 
its editor entered the Confederate army. It had supported 
Bell and Everett in the election. The First Kansas Volun- 
teers in 1861 raided the offices of the Missouri Expositor, 
published in Lexington by William Anderson, and carried 
its press across the state border. 

A Union military commission in March 1862 found 
Edmund J. Ellis, editor of the Columbia Standard, guilty 
of giving information for the benefit of the enemy, in his 
newspaper. He was exiled from the State of Missouri for 
the duration of the war, and his press, type, and other ma- 
terials were confiscated and sold for the use of the United 
States. 

Both sides of the burning question of emancipation did 
their share in hindering the freedom of the press in Missouri. 
In cases too numerous to mention in a short article, both 
Federal soldiers and Confederates suppressed the press with- 
out actually destroying it. After the war, however, some 
of the old enmities were forgotten and violations of the press 
proved exceptional, as before. 


THE ‘‘FRANKIE AND JOHNNY” EPISODE OF 1899 
“Frankie and Johnny” has long ranked as a classic 
among American folk music. Like all ballads, it has passed 
through many versions, but in all of them runs the same 
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mournful theme, ‘‘He was her man and he done her wrong.” 
While many authorities believe that the song dates back to a 
St. Louis incident in the nineteenth century, a similar St. 
Louis incident in 1899, memorialized in the ballad as ‘‘Frankie 
and Allen’’ and later as ‘‘Frankie and Albert,’’ is sometimes 
credited with being the original episode which caused the 
song to be written. 


In 1939, Frankie Baker, who was then running a shoe 
shine parlor in Portland, Oregon, filed suit through her 
attorney concerning the “Frankie and Johnny” motion 
picture which appeared in 1936. Claiming that she was the 
original Frankie of the song, the elderly Negro woman sought 
$200,000 in damages charging that the picture was libelous 
and invaded her privacy. Presented in her behalf was a 
transcript of the evidence taken at the coroner’s inquest 
following the death of Allen Britt on October 19, 1899, four 
days after Frankie had shot him. From this transcript, from 
the depositions taken in October and November 1939 in 
St. Louis, and from a story credited to the late Ira L. Cooper, 
an extremely useful and highly regarded Negro member of 
the St. Louis police force for thirty-three years, one can piece 
together an approximate story of the shooting scrape, a 
story far different from its picturesque version in song.* 


At eighteen, Allen Britt was a fine-looking Negro boy, 
dark, and of small stature. A fancy dresser, Allen occasionally 
stepped out with friends at the Lone Star and Bachelor’s 
night clubs. Usually Allen brought along Frankie Baker, a 
22-year-old Negro girl with whom he lived at 212 Targee 
street (later Johnson street), now the site of the Municipal 
Auditorium. Allen was young, attractive to girls, and his 
roving eye had already caused him some trouble with Frankie 


*Extracts from the transcript and accounts of the depositions are found 
in the St. Louis Star-Times, October 16, 21, and 28, and November 11, 1939. 
The story as told by Cooper was obtained from Daniel Bartlett of the St. Louis 
bar, a former police commissioner in St. Louis, through the courtesy of Tyrrell 
Williams, professor of law, Washington university. Cooper was a reporter for 
the St. Louis Palladium, a Negro weekly newspaper, at the time of the shooting. 
He joined the St. Louis police force in 1906, and served until his death on Feb- 
ruary 15, 1939. Other information regarding this incident was obtained from 
Joseph L. McLemore, attorney of record for Frankie Baker, through Professor 
Williams. 
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because of his attentions to Alice Pryor, a woman described 
by Cooper as an underworld denizen of considerable beauty. 

About 2:30 o’clock on the morning of Sunday, October 
15, 1899, Al entered the three-room flat at 212 Targee street. 
Not finding Frankie in her room, he angrily asked Pansy 
Marvin, who also lived in the flat and who testified at the 
inquest in Frankie’s defense, ‘“Where’s Frankie?”’ On being 
told she was in the front room, he angrily flung himself in 
there. Just exactly what ensued is not known positively. 
According to Cooper and, also, the news story in the St. Louis 
Globe-Democrat on October 16, 1899, an argument over Allen’s 
attentions to Alice Pryor led to the homicide. At the coroner’s 
inquest, according to the transcript, both Frankie and Pansy 
testified that Allen was angry at finding Frankie in the front 
room. He grabbed a lamp to throw at Frankie and then 
pulled out a knife and started to cut her. Standing by the 
bed, Frankie reached under the pillow for her revolver and 
fired a shot at Allen. Four days later he died. Allen had 
never owned a pair of long trousers, his father testified in a 
deposition taken in November 1939, and he was buried in 
short pants. Giving a verdict of justifiable homicide, the 
coroner’s jury acquitted Frankie. 

Cooper said that on the night following the shooting, Bill 
Dooley, a Negro pianist and song writer, composed a sorrow- 
ful dirge which was played thereafter in many Negro saloons 
and resorts. Dooley later became a slum preacher and died 
about 1932 in Detroit, Michigan. The suit filed by Frankie 
Baker is still pending. On August 12, 1941, Judge Robert L. 
Aaronson overruled the demurrers filed on behalf of various 
defendants. Thus, theoretically the plaintiff will be entitled 
to relief if the facts alleged can be proved before a jury. 
The case may go to trial this fall. 


MISSOURI MINIATURES 
NORMAN JAY COLMAN 
More than ten thousand people thronged the Missouri 
State fair grounds at Sedalia on September 30, 1911, for 
President Taft was to be guest of honor on this opening day 
of the eleventh annual State fair. Riding with five newspaper 
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correspondents of the President’s party, Norman Jay Colman 
smiled proudly as their car approached the State fair grounds. 
A director of the event, this vigorous 84-year-old man had 
played an important part in its development, and he was 
as keenly interested in its success as he had been in the welfare 
of the many other important activities in which he had 
taken part. 

Colman’s life work in the fields of agriculture and jour- 
nalism found its beginning in his boyhood activities. The son 
of a farmer, Colman was born in Richfield Springs, New 
York, on May 16, 1827. Although farm work and school 
took up most of the lad’s time, he was greatly interested in 
reading and often stayed up late at night to mull through 
books he had borrowed from his neighbors. From the Albany 
Cultivator, a farm journal to which his father subscribed, 
the boy no doubt got his idea for the agricultural paper 
which he later established. 

Licensed to teach in a public school at the age of sixteen, 
Colman taught in the winter and attended the academy in a 
neighboring town during the summer for four years. In 
1847 he went to Kentucky and, after teaching in small towns 
for over a year, took charge of a public school in Louisville. 
There he also continued his education at the Louisville law 
university, obtained his LL.B. degree, and went to New 
Albany, Indiana, to begin his law practice. Within three 
years he was elected district attorney but, since law was not 
the profession which interested him most, he resigned in 
1852 to go to Missouri where he bought a farm just outside 
St. Louis. 

Three years later Colman purchased the Valley Farmer, a 
monthly agricultural magazine, and took over the editorial 
work. In 1865 he succeeded this publication with Colman’s 
Rural World, which was soon acknowledged as the leading 
farm paper of the Mississippi valley. Fellow journalists in 
the State appreciated the value of his work and in 1870 and 
1871 they elected Colman president of the Missouri press 
association. Through the columns of the Rural World Colman 
not only influenced progressively agricultural trends in the 
Middle West, but he also won for himself the recognition 
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which brought him the appointment of commissioner of the 
United States department of agriculture from President 
Cleveland in 1885. Colman has often been called the ‘‘Father 
of the Experiment Stations” because, during his term of 
office, he was the author of the Hatch bill which created ex- 
periment stations in states and territories, supported by 
Federal aid. A similar title has been given to William Henry 
Hatch of Hannibal, the champion of the bill. He so improved 
the work of the agricultural bureau that on February 11, 
1889, it was made an executive department with its secretary 
a member of the president’s cabinet. Although only three 
weeks of the administration remained, President Cleveland 
apparently decided that the compliment of the first secretary- 
ship should be given to Colman, and on February 13, 1889, 
the Senate confirmed his appointment. Thus, Norman J. 
Colman became the first secretary of agriculture and the 
third Missourian to have a place in a presidential cabinet. 

A member of the Missouri State board of agriculture 
from the time of its organization in 1865 until his death in 
1911, Colman also helped organize the State horticultural 
society and served two terms as president of that group. 
During his lifetime, Colman was also president of such other 
agricultural organizations as the National sugar growers’ 
association, Mississippi valley dairy and creamery association, 
National nurserymen’s association, Mississippi valley cane 
growers’ association, State live stock breeders’ association, 
and the Missouri State horse breeders’ association. 


Believing that to teach agriculture one must have prac- 
tical as well as theoretical knowledge of it, Colman main- 
tained a model farm and experiment station in St. Louis 
county. On a large fruit farm he tested different varieties of 
fruit and various systems of culture to determine which were 
best suited to the climate. Greatly interested in horses, 
especially in the American trotter, he usually kept approx- 
imately one hundred standard bred horses on his farm, and 
he would travel long distances to see or buy an animal of a 
breed which he particularly desired. It was while on such 
a trip to Plattsburg, Missouri, that Colman became seriously 
ill and died on November 3, 1911, on a train near Moberly. 
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On his model stock farm some fairly well-known horses 
were bred. Colman was especially pleased when in August 
1911 one of his horses, Baron Reaper, trotted to a record of 
2:0934 and became the only trotting stallion bred and used 
in the State to enter the 2:10 class. He also bred Carmon 
32917, one of the handsomest trotting bred stallions in the 
country, which was later at the head of the government breed- 
ing bureau of carriage horses at Fort Collins, Colorado. 

Colman staunchly supported the Democratic party, and 
he served in public office both the city of St. Louis and the 
State. During 1855 and 1856 he was on the St. Louis board 
of aldermen. After serving with distinction in the twenty- 
fourth general assembly of Missouri in 1866 and 1867, Colman 
received the Democratic nomination for lieutenant governor 
in 1868. He was defeated in this election along with the entire 
ticket, but in 1874 he was again nominated for the same 
office and elected. One writer described him as president of 
the senate by saying, ‘‘He makes one of the best presiding 
officers that ever graced the senatorial chair. His experience 
in participating in deliberative bodies, his clear insight into 
parliamentary usage and law, his good judgment and quick 
perceptive faculties, give him a very decided advantage. 
His rulings have always been satisfactory and to the point.” 

Colman was also a member of the board of curators of 
the State university for twelve years. A Unionist during 
the Civil war, he served as a lieutenant colonel in the 85th 
enrolled Missouri militia. 

Turkish baths were a hobby with Colman. In an inter- 
view on his eighty-fourth birthday, reporters asked him 
to what he attributed his fine complexion and how important 
he considered cleanliness as a ‘‘preserver of youth.” 

“Lord preserve us,” Colman answered. ‘That is my 
hobby and I was near forgetting it. I have taken a Turkish 
bath at least once a week for fifty years, and while I was in 
Washington mingling with some of the politicians there from 
1885 to 1889 I always took three a week.” 

His favorite remark in explaining his long life was that 
“Most of us dig our graves with our teeth.’’ Claiming that he 
had not been kept away from work by illness for a day in 
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more than fifty years, he advocated proper eating habits, 
fresh air, sunshine and exercise for health. He pointed out 
that for more than forty years he had belonged to the Col- 
man hunting club which fished and hunted along the Current, 
Black, and Gasconade rivers in southeast Missouri. 

Colman received many awards for his work. When he 
retired as secretary of agriculture, he was given the cross of 
Officier du Merite Agricole, a gold medal, and the decoration 
of the order from the president of the Republic of France 
through the minister of agriculture. At this time, also, the 
officers and employees of the department of agriculture 
presented him with an antique oaken-case clock as a token 
of their personal regard and friendship. In June 1905 the 
University of Missouri conferred on him the honorary LL.D. 
degree, and four months later the University of Illinois 
bestowed on him the degree of doctor of agriculture. These 
honors stand as symbols of the public recognition of the 
services of Norman Jay Colman in the fields of agriculture, 
journalism, education, and government. 


[Sources for data on the life of Norman Jay Colman are: Davis, 
Walter Bickford, and Durrie, Daniel S., An Illustrated History of Missouri 
(1876); Williams, Walter, and Shoemaker, Floyd C., Missouri, Mother of 
the West, Vol. II (1930); Jackson, William Rufus, Missouri Democracy, 
Vol. I (1935); Dictionary of American Biography, Vol. IV (1930); Encyclo- 
pedia of the History of Missouri, Vol. 11 (1901); Missouri Historical Review, 
Vol. VI, No. 2 (January 1912), Vol. XVII, No. 2 (January 1923), Vol. 
XVIII, No. 4 (July 1924), Vol. XIX, No. 3 (April 1925), Vol. XX, No. 2 
(January 1926), Vol. XXI, No. 3 (April 1927); Colman's Rural World, 
February 28 and March 28, 1889, August 23, September 20 and 27, October 
11, November 8, 15, and 22, 1911; St. Louis Globe-Democrat, February 
11, 1889; Sedalia Daily Capital, October 1, 1911; University Missourian 
(Columbia), November 3, 1911; Records of the board of curators of the 
University of Missouri through the courtesy of Leslie W. Cowan; and 
Recommendations of Agricultural and Kindred Societies and by Agricultural 
and Other Journals of Norman J. Colman of St. Louis, Mo., for Commis- 
stoner of Agriculture.] 


RED-LETTER BOOKS RELATING TO MISSOURI 


Missouri's Struggle for Statehood, 1804-1821. By Floyd 
Calvin Shoemaker. Illustrated. (Jefferson City, The Hugh 
Stephens printing company, 1916. 383 pp.) 
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In 1909, Floyd C. Shoemaker began his work for a 
master’s degree from the University of Missouri. He came 
into direct contact with Dr. Isidor Loeb, then head of the 
political science department of the university and under the 
guidance and supervision of this noted political scientist, Mr. 
Shoemaker carried on his research and study. Expression 
deepened impression; he taught for two years as an assistant 
to Dr. Loeb. Selecting “The History and Origin of the Mis- 
souri Constitution of 1820” as the subject for his thesis, Mr. 
Shoemaker taught and studied for two full years, and re- 
ceived his degree from the University of Missouri in the spring 
of 1911. 

From 1910 until 1915, he served as assistant librarian in 
the State Historical Society of Missouri; in the latter year, 
he was elected secretary and librarian. These were years 
filled ‘‘with labors crowded in.”’ He had learned from his 
department head that homo doctus in se semper divitias habet, 
and he felt that his thesis was but the surface working of an 
unmeasured mine of new knowledge. By the year 1916, his 
thesis had expanded and deepened into Missouri's Struggle for 
Statehood, which led the Mississippi Valley Historical Review 
to comment, ‘‘He has put all students of Missouri and Amer- 
ican History greatly in his debt.” 

Missouri's Struggle for Statehood was received as a unique 
contribution to historical literature from the date of its pub- 
lication. A contemporary description of the volume is in 
point: ‘Scores of books have treated this subject from the 
national viewpoint; this book is the pioneer in considering it 
from both the national and local points of view. This book 
surveys the field of constitutional law in Upper Louisiana and 
Missouri from 1804 to 1821. It depicts popular opinion in 
Missouri on legal, political, and economic subjects prior to, 
at the time of, and after the action of Congress on the ‘Mis- 
souri Question.’ It describes the men from England, Ireland, 
Wales, Louisiana, and eleven of the States, who framed the 
first constitution of Missouri. It analyzes that document and 
reveals its authorship, origin, and content. It shows the 
State government in operation before Missouri had been 
admitted, and at the time when Missouri’s senators, Thomas 
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Hart Benton and David Barton, were refused their seats in 
Congress. Finally it solves the problem of the Second Mis- 
souri Compromise, and of Missouri’s Solemn Public Act— 
problems that for years have perplexed historians and states- 


men. 


Mr. Shoemaker’s book brought forth generous comment 
from reviewers. Mr. Walter Stevens remarked: ‘This valu- 
able book by Mr. Shoemaker is the textbook of our Centennial 
of Statehood.” The Missouri Writers’ Guild News declared 
the volume to be ‘‘the most accurate and complete work of 
its kind ever published in the state.’”” The Kansas City Star 
thought that the book might “be accepted as authoritative 
by students of the early history of the state.’”” Within a few 
months after publication, the value of this work was widely 
recognized and acknowledged. 


The full realization of the worth of the volume waited on 
time. Mr. Shoemaker did not attempt to commercialize his 
labors. He published the book himself and modestly called 
attention to it. There was no second printing, and the book 
of course is now out of print. Within a few years after publica- 
tion, secondhand book men were selling the few available 
copies as high as twenty-five dollars per copy. The book is 
now hard to obtain. 


Missouri's Struggle for Statehood contains eleven chapters, 
entitled ‘“‘Missouri Constitutional History During the Terri- 
torial Period,” ‘Missouri Petitions for Statehood and the 
Struggle in Congress,”’ “‘Popular Opinion in Missouri in 
1819,” ‘“‘Popular Opinion in Missouri in 1820—Election of 
Delegates,”’ ‘‘Fathers of the State—Personnel of the Con- 
stitutional Convention of 1820,’ “‘Labors of the Convention,” 
“Authorship of the Missouri Constitution of 1820,” “Origin 
and Content of the Constitution of 1820,” “A De Facto 
State,’’ “Second Missouri Compromise,” and ‘Statehood in 
the Union.” It also contains an appendix, in which are in- 
cluded the memorial to Congress of the citizens of Missouri 
territory, 1817, requesting statehood ; the memorial and resolu- 
tions of the Missouri territorial legislature in 1818, petition- 
ing Congress for statehood; the Missouri Constitution of 1820 
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and ordinance of the Missouri Constitutional Convention of 
1820, and Missouri’s ‘Solemn Public Act”’ of 1821. 


Lord Chesterfield once wrote to his son, ‘‘History is only 
a confused heap of facts.’’ In the field of Missouri’s early 
history, Mr. Shoemaker has made Chesterfield’s remark in- 
applicable. Over against the modesty of its author, the 
present writer sets Missouri’s Struggle for Statehood as one 
of the very few really objective and at the same time in- 
terpretive contributions to the history of a state, the historical 
literature of which needs much more balance in the same 
scale.—Contributed by Frederic A. Culmer of the department of 
history and government, Central college, Fayette, Missouri. 


DO YOU KNOW OR DON’T You? 


That a Missourian, Major Alphonso Wetmore, is credited 
with being the first historian of the Santa Fe trail? When 
Senator Thomas Hart Benton organized his campaign in 
1824 for the marking of a road to New Mexico, Wetmore, at 
the request of Representative John Scott, collected and sent 
to Washington all available information in old Franklin, 
Missouri, about Mexican trade and the activity of that town 
in the Santa Fe trade. 


—, 


That the Grand Lodge of Ancient Free and Accepted 
Masons of the State of Tennessee chartered the three lodges 
which in 1821 formed the Grand Lodge of Missouri? The 
three were Missouri Lodge No. 12 at St. Louis, Joachim 
Lodge No. 25 at Herculaneum, and St. Charles Lodge No. 28. 


“am, 


That explorers knew of the existence of lead in southeast 
Missouri as early as 1700? Pénicaut, the carpenter who 
ascended the Mississippi river with Le Sueur in 1700, wrote, 
“We went eight leagues higher, where we found a small river, 
which is on the left, called Maramec. It is by this river that 
the Savages go to a lead mine which is fifty leagues from the 
bank of the Mississipy.’’ D’Iberville, governor of Louisiana, 
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petitioned for exclusive rights for mining lead on ‘‘Riviére 
Maramequisipi’” in 1702, but apparently his petition was 
not acted on. 

—, 


That the Hannibal free public library was the first free 
public, tax-supported library in Missouri? Set up under the 
general law of 1885 which provided for such libraries, this 
institution opened December 11, 1889. 


a, 


That Dr. John Sappington of Saline county published in 
1844 his “Theory and Treatment of Fevers,’’ the first medical 
book written west of the Mississippi river? Dr. Sappington, 
who had begun the wholesale distribution of pills containing 
quinine in 1832, strongly advocated the use of quinine for the 
prevention and treatment of malaria and, also, for the treat- 
ment of other fevers. 


—, 


That the Woman’s union, started in Oregon, Missouri, 


January 6, 1872, was the first women’s club organized in the 
State? 


<n, 


That Jean Baptiste Truteau, the first Missouri school- 
master, wrote the first poem known to have been written in 
what is now the state of Missouri? Truteau, who began 
teaching in St. Louis in 1774, wrote the poem, “Chanson 
de L’ Année du Coup,” or ‘Ballad of the Year of the Attack,” 
in 1780 to describe the British and Indian attack on the 
town. In the poem Truteau unjustifiably accuses Lieutenant 
Governor Fernan¢ >e Leyba and Lieutenant Silvia Francisco 
de Cartabona of c.wardice. 


=, 

That girls were apparently expected to win the reading 
honors in the parish schools which existed in Missouri during 
the Spanish regime? In 1792 Henry Marie Brackenridge, 
then six years old, attended such a school in Ste. Genevieve 
and won a miniature set of teacups and saucers for being the 
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best reader. ‘‘From the nature of the prize,” Brackenridge 
later wrote, ‘‘the presumption is it was intended for the other 


” 


sex. 


“—, 


That John M. Clemens, father of Mark Twain, received 
only 86¢ as compensation for his work as postmaster of Pall 
Mall, Tennessee, for the year ending March 31, 1833? He 
had been appointed just prior to the end of the year. How- 
ever, Pall Mall was listed on one of the Southern division 
routes which had been established more than two years and 
had not produced one-third of the expense for carrying the 
mail during the year ending December 31, 1833.—Con- 
tributed by Harry E. Pratt, executive secretary of the Abra- 
ham Lincoln association in Springfield, Illinois. 


—, 


That Father James Maxwell of Ste. Genevieve probably 
was the only Catholic priest to hold a political office in the 
government of Missouri? In 1812 President Jefferson chose 
him as one of nine from eighteen selected persons to form the 
legislative council of the Territory of Missouri, and he became 
presiding officer of the body on January 19, 1814. Father 
Maxwell fell from his horse and was killed on May 28 of the 
same year. 


=, 


That University of Missouri coeds once took military 
drill? Instituted as part of their physical education course 
in the second semester of 1884-1885, the drill was instructed 
by Lieutenant John January Haden, professor of military 
science and tactics, and later by Lieutenant E. H. Crowder, 
who succeeded Haden. The girls drilled with light muskets 
and “without corsets’ as Mrs. O. A. Carr, principal of the 
ladies department, carefully emphasized. 


WITH EARLY MISSOURI LAWMAKERS 


Newspaper men in Missouri know they can’t send their papers through 
the mail if they advertise lotteries. Theatre owners know they can’t 
legally hold bank nights. Church raffle tickets are sold from door to 
door rather than being advertised. 
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But early Missourians held lotteries, and the State legislature made 
them legal and even authorized the advertising of them. The lotteries 
usually aided a worthy or charitable cause, such as the act approved 
January 22, 1817, by William Clark, governor of the Missouri territory, 
providing for a lottery to raise a sum of money not to exceed $4,000 to 
complete the buildings of the Potosi academy. 

In order to make certain of an honest lottery, the act required that 
the commissioners give bond for the penal sum of $10,000 each to insure 
that they would “well, truly, faithfully and honestly, perform all the duties 
required of them—.” 

The legislature provided on January 28 of the same year for a lottery 
to raise a sum of money not exceeding $3,000 after expenses were paid, to 
be used for the purchase of fire engines and other fire-fighting equipment 
for the city of St. Louis. The commissioners received the ‘‘power to sue 
and be sued for any violation or non-performance of any contract, bargain 
or promise’’ concerning the lottery. The governor approved a supple- 
mentary act on December 11, 1818. 

The fire engine lottery failed because, as the St. Louis Missouri 
Gazette of November 13, 1818, said, ‘‘. . . . the people have so set their 
faces against lotteries that nothing can be done in that way to raise money 
for those who ought to buy and pay for engines out of their own purses.” 

Two days after the original fire engine lottery act passed, Governor 
Clark approved a bill similar to the preceding acts, for a lottery to raise 
$8,000 to be applied towards erecting a Masonic hall in or near St. Louis. 
The project failed to raise enough money, but twenty-three years later the 
bill still protected the Masonic lottery. On October 5, 1840, the twentieth 
annual communication of Masons passed a resolution “to enquire into a 
certain lottery ‘being carried on in the City of St. Louis, styled the Masonic 
Lottery’ and to ascertain ‘by what authority it is conducted and how the 
profits are appropriated?’ "’ 

An act to incorporate the town of New Franklin, approved on January 
16, 1833, included the provision for a lottery to raise not more than $15,000 
“for the construction of a rail road from the bank of the Missouri river to 
the town of New Franklin,” and for the upkeep of the road. The board 
of trustees also could fix by ordinance the tolls to be paid for the use of 
the road, and buy the land upon which the road was to be constructed. 

After the road was graded, a flood covered both it and the outskirts 
of the town, but homes were restored and the lottery lived, sold later to 
a company in St. Louis, until the Constitution of 1876 abolished it. 

The lottery for the hospital of the Sisters of Charity in St. Louis was 
provided for by a bill approved on February 9, 1833. The section of the 
bill appointing the commissioners read: 

James Clemens Jr., Marie P. Leduc, Hugh O'Neal sr., Henry Von 
Puhl and Joseph C. Lavielle, be and they are hereby appointed a board of 
commissioners, and they or a majority of them, are hereby authorised to raise 
by way of a lottery or lotteries a sum of money not exceeding ten thousand 
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dollars over and above all expenses and commissions on the sales of Tickets, 
to be paid to the Sisters of Charity for the use of the Hospital in the city of St. 
Louis of which they now have the management or shall hereafter have the 
management as to them may be deemed most useful and beneficial. 


The price in penal bonds appeared to be going up, for this time the 
commissioners had to guarantee $15,000 dollars each. On February 26, 


however, a supplementary act repealed the section on the executing of a 
penal bond. 


Within the next two years the people or the legislatures of Missouri 
became more doubtful than ever regarding the merits of lotteries. Per- 
haps they decided that lotteries induced gambling among classes that could 
not afford it, or that they encouraged all classes to gamble. Perhaps too 
many swindlers were making money by running lotteries which they 
said were for benefits or charity, but which replenished their own purses. 

At any rate, the legislature abolished by an act of January 24, 1835, 
all lotteries excepting ‘‘any lottery, or sale of any ticket in any lottery now 
authorized by any law of this State.”” Ten years later, January 8, 1845, 
the legislature tried to eliminate this loophole in another act giving no 
exceptions, and reading in part, “‘All lotteries, and devices in the nature 
of lotteries, are utterly and entirely abolished.’”” The December 19, 1842, 
law providing that ‘All laws and parts of laws now in existence in this 
State, which authorise the drawing of any lottery, or sale of tickets in any 
lottery be and same are hereby repealed’’ must not have been strong 
enough. 

The Constitution of 1865 reflects a wish of the legislators to prevent 
their successors from passing laws or taking any other means to encourage 
lotteries. Article 4, Section 28 read: 

The General Assembly shall never authorize any lottery; nor shall the 
sale of lotiery tickets be allowed; nor shall any lottery heretofore authorized be 
permitted to be drawn, or tickets therein to be sold. 


The Constitution of 1875 put the law into the same, or nearly the 
same form in which it exists now. Under Section 14, it read: 


The General Assembly shall have no power to authorize lotteries or gift 
enter prizes for any purpose, and shall pass laws to prohibit the sale of lottery 
or gift enterprise tickets or tickets in any scheme in the nature of a lottery, in 
this State; and all acts or parts of acts heretofore passed by the Legislature 
of this State, authorizing a lottery or lotteries, and all acts amendatory thereof 
or supplemental thereto are hereby avoided. 
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HISTORICAL NOTES AND COMMENTS 


MEMBERS ACTIVE IN INCREASING THE SOCIETY'S MEMBERSHIP 


During the three months from May through July 1941, 
the following members of the Society increased its membership 


as indicated: 


TEN NEW MEMBERS 
Bean, J. H., Nevada 
Denslow, Ray V., Trenton 


EIGHT NEW MEMBERS 
Knipmeyer, Gilbert, St. Louis 
Rhodes, John F., Kansas City 


SIX NEW MEMBERS 
Alewel, Louis E., St. Louis 
Barnhill, F. C., Marshall 
Petersen, William J., lowa City, lowa 
Smith, Frederick M., Independence 


THREE NEW MEMBERS 
Diemer, G. W., Warrensburg 
Moll, Justus R., Jefferson City 
Winkelmaier, Robert C., St. Louis 


TWO NEW MEMBERS 
Barrett, Jesse W., St. Louis 
Elmer, William P., Salem 
Goodwin, Cliff B., Marshall 
Hobbs, Mrs. John W., Jefferson City 
Kocian, Arthur A., St. Louis 
Williams, Roy D., Boonville 


ONE NEW MEMBER 


Anderson, Morris, Hannibal Douglass, Tom R., McBaine 
Baynes, R. F., New Madrid Ferguson, Joseph L., Warrensburg 
Booth, Jennie M., Columbia Guitar, Sarah, Columbia 

Conger, Arthur, Jr., Kansas City Hartley, Elizabeth Ann, Columbia 
Culmer, Frederic A., Fayette Highberger, John C., Jefferson City 


Dickey, Harris B., Jefferson City Houser, Norwin D., Perryville 





Hutchison, Robert, Jefferson City 
Journey, J. B., Nevada 

Jurden, Guy E., St. Louis 

Karst, Jerome, St. Louis 

Kelly, C. T., St. Louis 

King, Roy T., Columbia 

Landis, W. F., University City 
Le Grande, Esther, Columbia 
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McFarland, J. E., Topeka, Kan. 
Murray, Howell W., Highland Park, 
Ill. 
Osburn, Mrs. D. R., Kansas City 
Rusk, Mrs. Howard, Clayton 
Ryland, J. R., Brush, Colorado 
Sparr, Adele, Chicago, Ill. 
Williams, Marcia, O'Fallon 


NEW MEMBERS OF THE SOCIETY 


May—Juty, 1941 


One hundred and seventy-one applications for member- 
ship were received by the Society during the three months 


from May to July 1941, inclusive. 


The total of annual 


members as of July 31, 1941, is 2,897. 


The new members are: 


Allen, Mrs. Forrest C., Lawrence, 
Kan. 

Anderson, H. P., Independence 

Anthony, Cloyd, Warrensburg 

Atkins, James A., Lamar 

Baker, Henry H., Jefferson City 

Barger, R. L., Ironton 

Bass, Blanche, New York City, 
| > # 

Baugher, John A., Trenton 

Bean, J. H., Nevada 

Belsher, Mrs. Frances W., Mem- 
phis, Tenn. 

Bergmeier, Howard J., St. Louis 

Bernhoester, James, St. Louis 
county 

Betts, W. M., Kansas City 

Blackmer, L. Guy, St. Louis 

Bock, Harry H., New Madrid 

Bolte, Carl E., Slater 

Booth, Acena, Columbia 

Booth, Jennie M., Columbia 

Botts, Mrs. Crete Rose, Mexico 

Bourke, Thomas C., Kansas City 

Bower, H. Virgil, North Kansas 
City 

Brand, Fred W., St. Louis 


Bright, H. Haden, Columbia 

Brinkman, Mrs. Clara., St. Louis 

Brown, W. S., Kansas City 

Buck, Willa D., Columbia 

Buseick, E. H., Nevada 

Butler, V. H., Salem 

Carroll, Harry T., Brush, Colo. 

Chamberlain, Thomas W., Jefferson 
City 

Coburn, Royal L., Clayton 

Collins, Sister Caroline, Normandy 

Cook, Kenneth C., Binghampton, 
N.Y. 

Cooper, J. A., Kansas City 

Corder, Leon, Jefferson City 

Crane, Jason G., Kansas City 

Davis, G. H., Kansas City 

Dawson, John S., Topeka, Kan. 

Denslow, William R., Chicago, III. 

Dodds, E. M., Kansas City 

Doht, Erwin H., Clayton 

Donnelly, Alice, St. Louis 

Duffy, E. A., Trenton 

Dyer, Mrs. Myrtle Johnson, Mo- 
berly 

Edmiston, Mrs. Mary V., Nevada 

Ells, Mrs. Henry W., Jefferson City 
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Embrey, Alvin T., Fredericksburg, 
Va. 

Ennis, H. Robert, Kansas City 

Evans, Albert R., St. Louis 

Evans, Clyde C., Trenton 

Ewing, Morris E., Morrisville 

Farrell, Winona, St. Louis 

Few, Mrs. George S., Nevada 

Fillmore, W. Rickert, Kansas City 

Fiske, Clark P., Kirkwood 

Fizzell, Robert B., Kansas City 

Franz, Alfred E., Alma 

Fry, Evan, Independence 

Gage, H. M., St. Charles 

Gilster, A. H., Chester, Ill. 

Gregg, Luther L., Centerview 

Haefele, Franz J., St. Louis 

Hammontree, Ruth, St. Louis 

Hanne, Mrs. R. J., Wakenda 

Hartley, W. C., Savannah 

Heitmann, Henry, St. Louis 

Henderson, Mrs. Robert Q., Sedalia 

Henry, Clifford E., Kirksville 

Hensley, O. E., Herculaneum 

Heying, Bob J., Fayette 

Hobbs, Charles F., Topeka, Kan. 

Hodges, Frank, Olathe, Kan. 

Hook, Mrs. T. E., Mexico 

Hopkins, Richard J., Kansas City 

Hurt, Cora K., New Franklin 

Jayne, H. M., Memphis 

Johnson, Pearl, Belleville, Ill. 

Jones, A. Loy, Shelbina 

Jones, Francis D., Liberal 

Jordan, R. E., Nevada 

Kampmeinert, William F., St. Louis 

Kelly, Sister Mary, Normandy 

Kenton, G. V., Nevada 

Kirk, Charles G., Hamilton Field, 
Calif. 

Kirkwood high school library, Kirk- 
wood 

Kniep, E. H., St. Louis 

Kniep, William H., St. Louis 

Krause, Mrs. Eleanor Harris, Kan- 
sas City 

Krone, Burt, Springfield 


Litty, J. A., Cedar Grove 

Luehrman, Alfred D., St. Louis 

McCabe, Mrs. Evelyn E., St. Louis 

McCawley, Alfred L., Jefferson City 

McClenning, Ellis, St. Louis 

McKinney, F. M., Trenton 

Magill, Mrs. Frank H., St. Louis 

Mark Twain municipal board, Han- 
nibal 

Mather, Arthur, Ferguson 

Mayes, Bailey H., Jefferson City 

Melican, Mildred, St. Louis 

Melville, Charles J., Trenton 

Michaelis, Mrs. Frederick, Kansas 
City 

Miller, Nyle H., Topeka, Kan. 

Miller, R. M., Belton 

Mills, Edwin W., Osceola 

Misemer, H. F., Rodeo, California 

Mishoff, Willard O., Warrensburg 

Mitchell, A. B., Lawrence, Kan. 

Murphy, Mrs. E. T., Columbia 

Murphy, La Verne, St. Louis 

Murray, Ben A., Traverse City, 
Mich. 

Murray, Howell W., Highland Park, 
Ill. 

Newman, George W., Cassville 

Nichols, J. Browne, Kansas City 

Noel, R. Milstead, Monroe City 

North, Orlis F., Perryville 

Olendorf, Forrest G., St. Joseph 

Osteryoung, Pauline, St. Louis 

Parrish, E. E., Memphis 

Patterson, N. P., Nevada 

Peters, Glenn R., Cameron 

Pezold, William G., Cottleville 

Pratt, John R., Fulton 

Prewitt, Roy A., Warrensburg 

Qualls, Charles L., Poplar Bluff 

Rapelye, Mrs. Gardiner, Overland 
Park, Kan. 

Ratner, Payne, Topeka, Kan. 

Richardson, L. F., Nevada 

Rogers, Grace, St. Louis 

Rozier, Leo J., Perryville 

Rubin, Annette, St. Louis 





Rucker, Tom J., Sr., St. Louis 
Runde, R. H., Mt. Vernon 
Ryan, Frank J., Topeka, Kan. 
St. Claire, Frank K., St. Louis 
Salkey, J. Sidney, St. Louis 
Saunders, George M., Kansas City 
Saxer, August J., St. Louis 
Scherer, Lorena, Jefferson City 
Schoeppel, Andrew F., Topeka, 
Kan. 
Schooler, Frank M., Trenton 
Schubert, Charles G., Branson 
Schulenburg, Ralph E., Webster 
Groves 
Schultz, Mrs. Gertrude T., Nevada 
Searles, James R., Kirkwood 
Seibert, Alvina, Belleville, Ill. 
Shaw, Burnham E., Marshall 
Shaw, J. F., Jefferson City 
Simmons, S. P., Marshall 
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Stonebraker, J. N., Orlando, Fla. 
Sullivan, James R., Kansas City 
Tarwater, C. E., Jefferson City 
Thompson, William Ed., Springfield 
Todd, James E., Trenton 
Todhunter, Emory, Lexington 
Tough, John S., Kansas City 
Tuttle, Frank G., Kansas City 
Wagner, George W., Nevada 
Warren, Luther Elgin, Tulsa, Okla. 
Western Reserve university library, 
Cleveland, Ohio 
White, Frances, Chillicothe 
Whittemore, R. B., St. Louis 
Witten, J. D., Jefferson City 
Wittrup, Imanuel, Marshall 
Wood, Neal S., St. Louis county 
Wood, Mrs. William A., Oakland, 
Calif. 
Woods, J. Merrill, Monett 





Skrainka, Philip, St. Louis 

Slate, Mrs. John G., Jefferson City 

Spickard high school library, Spick- 
ard 


Wright, Sheldon, Nevada 


ACTIVITIES OF COUNTY HISTORICAL SOCIETIES 


The Cass county historical society organized June 13, 
1941, in Harrisonville, Missouri. Officers elected are P. J. 
Yennie of Strasburg, president; Frank M. Reading, vice- 
president; Frank Tuttle, secretary; Miss May Bowlin, treas- 
urer; and Frank Mickelson, curator, all of Harrisonville. 
Former State Senator Charles Nelson of Freeman spoke on 
past events in the history of Cass county at the second meet- 
ing on July 11. The society held a charter members meeting 
in Harrisonville, August 8, 1941, to which the general public 
was invited. 

Members of the Clay county historical society and the 
Alexander Doniphan chapter of the Daughters of the American 
Revolution sponsored a tour of historic sites in Clay county 
on June 14, 1941. Visitors inspected Multnomah, a brick 
mansion built in 1854, the James Watkins homestead erected 
in 1857, the James Marsh home, oldest brick house in the 
county, and other pioneer sites. 
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Cole county citizens met at the Melody Farm of Mr. and 
Mrs. John W. Hobbs on July 24, 1941, and organized the Cole 
county historical society. Officers elected were Mrs. John W. 
Hobbs, president; Walter Steininger, first vice-president; John 
Giesecke, second vice-president; Charles E. Dewey, third 
vice-president; Mrs. Frank Ramsey, recording secretary; Miss 
Virginia Mayo, corresponding secretary; Mrs. Clyde T. Fogle, 
treasurer; and Carl Wymore, Richard Fowler, Mrs. Otis 
Manchester, Mrs. Carl Lange, Miss Idie Belch, and Mrs. 
Walter Steininger, directors. The society wrote its constitu- 
tion and affiliated as an auxiliary member with the State 
Historical Society. 

The historical society of Howard and Cooper counties 
held its annual picnic at the Fayette city park July 23, 1941. 

The Phelps county historical society acquired some early 
pictures of the old James or Maramec ironworks near St. 
James and is endeavoring to preserve some articles of historical 
interest relating to the ironworks. 

Irving Dilliard gave a talk on Bloody Island at the 
annual picnic of the Saline county historical society at Arrow 
Rock, July 27. The members met on the Seminary lawn 
east of the Old Tavern. 

The Vernon county historical society held its annual 
meeting in Nevada, Missouri, June 27, 1941. Professor Jesse 
E. Wrench of the University of Missouri history department 
and Professor Brewton Berry, director of the anthropology 
department at the university, were the principal speakers. 


ACQUISITIONS 


The Society has received the permission of Miss Stella 
Michel to reproduce her photographs of eighteen historic 
Missouri trees which she prepared for a program given at the 
eighth grade exercises of the John Scullin school in St. Louis. 

Jewell Mayes of Richmond, Missouri, has donated to the 
Society the original Civil war diary of Captain John T. 
Quesenberry of Richmond which contains entries from Decem- 
ber 10, 1861, to June 21, 1865. This diary was published in 
serial form in ‘‘Ray County Chapters” in the Richmond Mis- 
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sourian, August 3 to November 16, 1933; June 14 to Septem- 
ber 6, 1934; and September 20 to December 6, 1934. 


Ben F. Dixon of Washington, D. C., has presented to the 
Society a typewritten compilation of notes on the Battle of 
Athens, Missouri, which took place August 5, 1861. 


The Society has received several publications of the 
historical records survey of the work projects administration, 
including copies of the Inventory of the County Archives of 
Missouri, Cass County; Supplement to Bethel Church Minutes, 
1806-1867; County Court Records of St. Charles County, Mis- 
souri, 1821; and Organization of Missouri Counties. 


The Society has recently purchased a valuable Japan 
paper edition of Edward S. Curtis’ The North American Indian. 
This most outstanding work includes twenty volumes of text 
which give a complete and intimate picture of seventy-four 
tribes of the United States and Alaska and twenty atlas port- 
folios containing 722 plates. 


Through the courtesy of Charles E. Stokes of Los Angeles, 
California, the Society has photostated ‘‘the last official docu- 
ment ever signed by Mrs.. Clara Hoffman as president of the 
Missouri W. C. T. U.,”’ which called for a mass conference of 
the temperance and prohibition forces of Missouri to meet in 
Sedalia, March 17, 1908. 


ST. LOUIS UNIVERSITY GRADUATE THESES RELATING 
TO MISSOURI, 1939-1940 


The master’s theses accepted by the St. Louis university 
during 1939-1940 which are of interest to the Missouri historian 
are as follows: 


Evans, John Edward, Altitudes and Adjustments of Boys at Cote 
Brilliante High School Preparatory Center, 1939. 

Foley, Dorothy Florence, Aid to Dependent Children in the City of 
St. Louis, February 1938, to December 1939. 

Frank, Albert Joseph, Petrology of the Pennsylvanian Cycles of the St. 
Louis Area. 

Fuller, Noma Nellie, The Health Problems of the Youth of St. Louis in 
Relation to the Findings of the National Health Survey, 1935 and 1936. 

Fulton, John Donaldson, Culex Pipiens as a Possible Agent in the 
Transmission of St. Louts Encephalitis. 
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Greutter, John Eugene, A Clinical and Immunological Study of the 
1937 Epidemic of Encephalitis of the St. Louis Type. 

Huber, Esther Therese, Religious, Familial and Economic Implications 
Derived from a Study of the Graduates of the Secondary Schools in Perryville, 
Perry County, Missouri, 1911-1938. 

Jacobi, Helen Clare, A Study of Applications for Service Rejected by 
St. Louis Children’s Agencies, June 15, to September 15, 1937. 

Lahey, Mary Alice, An Historical Study of Child-Caring Institutions 
Under the Children's Department of the Catholic Charities of St. Louis. 

McAuliffe, Harold James, Monsignor Timothy Dempsey: An His- 
torical Study of Charitable Enterprise in St. Louis. 

Martin, Mary Ellen, The History and Development of Legislation in 
Missouri Relating to Dependent and Delinquent Children. 

Mueller, Brother Francis Frederick, The Journalistic Writings of John 
Rothensteiner. 

Murray, Mary Ellen, A Population Study of Thirty-three Dependent 
Girls in the Home of the Good Shepherd in St. Louis, March-June, 1939. 

O’Connell, Kathleen Mary, The St. Louis Municipal Psychiatric Child 
Guidance Clinic as a Rehabilitory Factor in Juvenile Delinquency. 

Rapp, Elizabeth Anne Marie, Areal Study of Juvenile Delinquency in 
Wellston, Missouri, in 1938. 

Robinson, James Francis, St. Louts During the Gold Rush Era, 1848- 
1858: A Study in Economic and Social Development. 

Schwartz, Beatrice Mary, Housekeeping Aide Service, The Works 
Progress Administration, St. Louis. 

Sexton, Clare Alberta, A Study of Foster Home Applications to the St. 
Louts Board of Children's Guardians in 1938. 

Todd, Lewella Ruth, An Unemployment Study of Negro Youth in St. 
Louis. 

Waldbart, Richard Hamilton, The Relation Between Family Mobility 
and Juvenile Delinquency in Five Major Delinquency Areas in St. Louis, 

Missouri. 

Walter, Edward Joseph, Earthquake Wave Velocities, Travel Times, 
and Crustal Structure South of St. Louis. 


UNIVERSITY OF MISSOURI GRADUATE THESES RELATING 
TO MISSOURI, 1939-1940 


The doctoral dissertations accepted by the University of 
Missouri during 1939-1940 which are of interest to the Mis- 
souri historian are as follows: 


Clevenger, Homer, Agrarian Politics in Missouri, 1880-1896. 

Featherston, Glenn, State Support of the Public Schools and the School 
Program in Missouri. 

Harrison, Oval Stanley, The Development of Industrial Education in 
Missourt. 
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McKinsey, John Paul, Transient Men in Missouri: A Descriptive 
Analysis of Transient Men and of the Activities of Agencies Dealing With 
Them. 

Peery, Trusten Edwin, The Stratigraphy of the Western Half of the 
Fulton Quadrangle. 

Reynolds, Elmer J., Terminal Curricula in Public Junior Colleges. 


The master’s theses accepted during the same period are 
as follows: 


Barrett, Henry H., Geology of the Calwood Area, Callaway County, 
Missouri. 

Barrick, Bonnie Letsinger, A Study of Housing Conditions of 750 
Rural-Rehabilitation Families of the Farm Security Administration in 
Missouri. 

Barrow, Elmer Cave, The Early History of Iron Mining in Southeast 
Missouri (1815-1861). 

Becker, Leroy E., Ostracodes From the Snyder Creek Shale of Callaway 
and Montgomery Counties, Missouri. 

Bidstrup, Dudley J., Public Speaking in Missouri, 1840-1860. 

Brown, Harry E., A Study of the Fruit-Tree Leaf Roller Cacoecia 
argyrospila (Walk.) in Missouri. 

Carl, Charles Elard, Waste Disposal in Resort Areas in Missouri Com- 
pared on the Basis of Biochemical Oxygen Demand Reduction. 

Carter, Floella Kelley, The Grange in Missouri, 1878-1939. 

Davidson, William Earl, Mark Twain and Conscience. 

Davis, Jewell Ross, A Suggested Course for Teaching Non-Professional 
Journalism in a State Teachers College. 

Dessauer, Philip Edward, A Contemporary Study of the 1939-40 Cam- 
paign for Smoke Control by the St. Louis Post-Dispatch. 

Dishman, Robert B., Machine Politicsp—Kansas City Model. 

Dyer, Albert J., Methods of Fat Lamb Production. 

Finley, Lester Edwin, A Study of Reader Interest in Five Missouri 
Weekly Newspapers. 

Fitch, Olive R., The History of the Methodist Episcopal Church, South, 
in the Farmington District of the St. Louis Conference, 1798-1930. 

Grover, Norrine Lesla, A Study of the Qualities and Prices of Sheets 
and Sheetings Available in Missouri Stores. 

Griggs, Roy L., The Geology of the Bachelor Quadrangle, Callaway 
County, Missouri. 

Kays, John M., Growth of Sheep in the University of Missouri Flock. 

Keenan, James Edward, Ostracodes From the Maquoketa Shale of Mis- 
sourt. 

Kubach, Tommy L., II, Factors Influencing Parole in Missouri. 

L’Hote, Homer Jacob, A Farm Management Method of Measuring the 
Productive Value of Pastures in Missouri. 
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Miles, Stephen Boyd, The Newspaper as Interpreter: An Analysis of 
the Fundamental Attitudes Through Which the International Financial Crisis 
of 1931 was Explained in the St. Louis Post-Dispatch. 

Mussman, Rowland W., Credit for Low Income Farmers. 

Nielsen, Waldemar A., The Personnel and Organization of the Missouri 
Public Service Commission. 

Parsons, Nellie F., The History of Missouri Valley College. 

Prunty, Merle, Jr., An Evaluation of Airport Locations in the Kansas 
City Metropolitan Area. 

Ryan, William A., The Conodonts From the Jefferson City Formation 
(Lower Ordovician) of Missouri. 

St. John, Norman, Prices and Feeding Values of Fifteen Feeds, St. 
Louis, 1924-39. 

Saxon, Mary Morelock, The Humor of Eugene Field. 

Schwartz, Charles Walsh, Breeding Season and Home Range of the 
Cottontail, Sylvilagus Floridanus (Allen), in Central Missouri. 

Schweiter, L. Henry, The Wholesale Fruit and Vegetable Market in 
St. Louis, Missouri. 

Seelen, William Earl, A Rhetorical Criticism of Thomas Hart Benton's 
Expunging Speech. 

Smith, William Calhoun, The Petrography of the Bushberg Sandstone 
of Missouri. 

Strothmann, Freddie Henry, Conodonts From the Kimmswick of 
Eastern Missouri. 

Towne, Ruth Warner, The Movement for Workmen's Compensation 
Legislation in Missouri, 1910-1925. 

Werner, Eunice Mildred, Expenditures of 564 Families of Columbia, 
Missouri. 

Wilke, Harvey Robert, The County Health Unit and its Application 
to Missouri. 


WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY GRADUATE THESES RELATING 
TO MISSOURI, 1939-1940 


The following master’s theses accepted by Washington 
university during 1939-1940 which are of interest to the Mis- 
souri historian are as follows: 


Brownson, E. C., Inter-municipal Cooperation Among Certain Cities 
of St. Louis County and the City of St. Louis. 

Jerzewiak, R. M., History of the O’ Fallon Polytechnic Institute, 1855- 
1868: The Practical Department of Washington University. 

Ohle, E. L., Jr., The Geology of the Ozark Lead Mine. 

Robertson, F. S., The Igneous Geology of the Eastern Ironton and 
Western Fredericktown Quadrangles, Missouri. 

Silverberg, J. G., Some Aspects of Financing Public Assistance in Mis- 
sourt, 1941-1942. 
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Sykes, B. M., The Geographic Background of the Power System of the 
Union Electric Company. 

Thea, S. S., The Vocational Adjustment of German Refugees in St.Louis. 

Vann, M. V., An Evaluation of the Emergency W. P. A. Nursery 
Schools in Saint Louis, Missouri. 

Wilhelm, P. A., A Neighborhood Development in University City, Mis- 
sourt, Near Delmar Boulevard, Approximately Nine Miles West of the St. 
Louis Business District. 


ANNIVERSARIES 


St. Charles, Missouri, will observe the 150th anni- 
versary of the naming of the city during the week of October 
12 to 19, 1941. 


The Antioch Baptist church celebrated its one hundredth 
anniversary on June 15, 1941. The Reverend Eugene Wheeler 
is pastor of the church.—From the Clayton Watchman- 
Advocate, June 13, 1941. 


The Bethany, Missouri, Christian church held a week-end 
celebration to commemorate its centennial on June 14, 1941. 
Members of the church gave a pageant which recalled the 
lives of the Reverend John S. Allen, founder of Bethany, and 
Mrs. Allen.—From the Bethany Republican-Clipper, June 11, 
1941. 


The Fulton Lodge of Freemasons will celebrate its 
centennial in September 1941.—From the Fulton Daily Sun- 
Gazette, June 4, 1941. 


The Heath creek Baptist church observed its centennial 
on May 31 and June 1, 1941. The Reverend Henry Leim- 
kuehler is pastor of the church. The Marshall Daily Democrat- 
News, June 4, 1941, gave a history of the church. 


The Loutre Island church in Case, Missouri, commemo- 
rated its one hundredth anniversary, August 10, 1941. An 
article on the history of this church appeared in the Warrenton 
Banner, August 1. 
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Memphis, Missouri, will celebrate its centennial Sep- 
tember 15 to 19 with a special parade, pageant, and contests. 
President Frederick A. Middlebush of the University of Mis- 
souri will speak on the second day of the event. 


The First Baptist church of Butler marked its seventy- 
fifth anniversary on Sunday, August 17, 1941, with a special 
all-day program and basket dinner at noon. Mrs. C. M. 
Barkley of Butler compiled a history of the church, part of 
which was printed in the Butler Republican Press, August 14, 
1941. The Reverend George A. Hammon is pastor of the 
church. 


The Island City Christian church commemorated its 
seventy-fifth anniversary on June 8, 1941. The Reverend 
W. C. Whitehouse is pastor of the church. A short history of 
the church appeared in the King City Chronicle of May 30, 
1941. 


Miami Lodge No. 85 and Cambridge Lodge No. 63 
A. F. & M. held a joint celebration of their seventy-fifth 
anniversaries as chartered lodges on June 2, 1941, at Slater, 
Missouri. A brief sketch of the history of Masonry in Missouri 
and in Saline county is found in the Slater News-Rustler of 
June 5. 


The Monroe City Methodist church commemorated its 
seventy-fifth anniversary, August 10, 1941, with an anni- 
versary sermon and a fellowship basket dinner. The Reverend 
W. O. G. Potter is pastor of the church. A history of the 
church appears in the Monroe City News, August 7, 1941. 


The St. Peter’s benevolent society of Jefferson City 
observed its seventy-five years of service on June 1, 1941.— 
From the Jefferson City Post-Tribune, May 20, 1941. 


The Tipton, Missouri, Masonic lodge celebrated its 
seventy-fifth anniversary, June 2, 1941.—From the Sedalia 
Democrat, June 4, 1941. 
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The Zion Lutheran church of Macon, Missouri, observed 
its seventy-fifth anniversary during the month of August, 
climaxed with its homecoming on August 31. The Reverend 
Victor H. Grimm is pastor of the church. 


On the fiftieth anniversary of the alumni association of 
the Knobnoster, Missouri, high school on June 7, 1941, the 
school’s first graduates were honored. They were Mrs. Lena 
Winkler Case of Redlands, California, and Walter R. Hardey 
of Warrensburg.—From the Sedalia Democrat, June 11, 1941. 


The St. Joseph’s Catholic church of Parnell, Missouri, 
celebrated on June 15, 1941, the fiftieth anniversary since the 
dedication of the church.—From the Maryville Daily Forum, 
June 12, 1941. 


MONUMENTS AND MEMORIALS 


The Reorganized Church of Jesus Christ of Latter Day 
Saints in Hamilton, Missouri, placed a marker on July 13, 
1941, at the site of the Haun’s Mill massacre. The massacre, 
which took place on October 30, 1838, at Shoal creek, occurred 
during the Mormon trouble in Caldwell county.—Hamilton 
Advocate-Hamiltonian, July 10, 1941. 


Members of the Major Molly chapter of the Daughters 
of the American revolution placed two historic markers in 
Hamilton, Missouri, on June 14, 1941, to commemorate the 
site of the first public school held there and the site of the 
first public school building.—Hamilton Adovcate-Hamiltonian, 
June 12 and 19, 1941. 


The Kingdom Post No. 210 of the American legion on 
July 13, 1941, erected and dedicated markers for the graves of 
three soldiers slain with Captain James Callaway by Indians 
on Loutre creek, Montgomery county, March 7, 1815. The 
Federal government co-operated in furnishing the stones for 
the graves.—Fulton Daily Sun-Gazette, July 10, 1941. 
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NOTES 


Twenty-nine photographic studies of historic buildings 
and scenes in St. Louis are found in the Beacon, the 1941 annual 
of Grover Cleveland high school in St. Louis. Included in 
this group are photographs of Christ church, the art museum, 
the old cathedral, the old courthouse, the DeMenil house, 
Eads bridge, a steamboat and levee scene, Milles fountain, 
a river scene, birches on Art hill, Jewel box, Park plaza, Forest 
park, Shaw’s garden, the civil court, municipal plaza, municipal 
auditorium, Soldiers’ memorial, open air theater, and Lambert 
airfield. A brief sketch accompanies each photograph. 


The First Overland Mail, Butterfield Trail, a booklet 
compiled by Walter B. Lang, contains articles printed in the 
New York Herald from September 16 to October 13, 1858. 
W. L. Ormsby, author of the articles, described his experiences 
as he traveled with the first overland mail stage from St. 
Louis to San Francisco. 


The issue of Boon’s Lick Sketches for July 19, 1941, pub- 
lished by the historical society of Howard and Cooper county 
describes the introduction of the first telephone in Fayette in 
1878. The release for July 26 gives fashion notes from Fayette 
newspapers of 1877-1881. 


Missouri recognized the importance of another of its 
historic sites with the purchase by the Jackson county court 
of 13 acres of land near Sibley, Missouri, to be used for the 
restoration of old Fort Osage as a national monument.—From 
“Ft. Sibley to Be National Shrine” in Independence Examiner, 
June 2, 1941. 


Dr. George Washington Carver, Negro scientist who has 
done much to rehabilitate agriculture in the South, was kid- 
napped at the age of six months. Carried from his native 
plantation near Diamond, Missouri, to Arkansas, the baby, 
when finally returned, was thought to be dying. Moses Carver, 
owner of the plantation, nursed him back to health. Dr. 
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Carver’s latest discovery is a drug extracted from the per- 
simmon for the treatment of pyorrhea.—From ‘Diamond 
Birthplace of Famed Scientist” in Joplin Globe, June 29, 1941. 


George Ade, Hoosier humorist, spent an afternoon in 1902 
with the magnetic Mark Twain. On the afternoon of June 
21, 1941, he entertained Mark Twain admirers who visited 
with him at Brook, Indiana. They organized the Mark Twain 
society to collect and preserve information on the life and 
works of the great Missouri author.—Kansas City Star, May 
21, and St. Louis Post-Dispatch, June 22, 1941. 


Since the founding of the State Historical Society of 
Missouri on May 26, 1898, this institution has grown steadily 
and today holds an outstanding place among organizations 
of its kind. Floyd C. Shoemaker, a member of the staff 
for thirty-one years, has served during the last twenty-six 
years as secretary, directing the work of the Society and of 
its publications—From ‘It Took Missouri Nearly 80 Years 
To Realize State Had a Background” by Paul I. Wellman 
in the Kansas City Star, July 8, 1941. 


Bolivar, Missouri, will receive a life-size equestrian 
monument of Simon Bolivar from high officials of Venezuela 
this fall. The town is the largest of the Bolivars in the 
United States. Simon Bolivar, colorful South American 
liberator, led revolutions which brought about the inde- 
pendence of the states now known as Venezuela, Colombia, 
Peru, Bolivia, Ecuador, and Panama.—From ‘‘Bolivar, Mo., 
Figures in Latest Pan-American Friendship Gesture” in 
Kansas City Star, July 16, 1941. 


Miss Louisa P. Johnston of Kansas City, great-grand- 
daughter of Alexander Majors, has started a movement to 
make a national park of her ancestor’s home and grounds. 
Majors was a partner of the Russell, Majors, and Waddell 
firm that founded the Pony Express.—From ‘Marker in 
Surge West”’ in Kansas City Star, July 16, 1941. 
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The Gorin civic club launched in June a project to buy 
the former home of Ella Ewing, ‘‘the world’s tallest woman,”’ 
and make the house and grounds into the Ella Ewing park. 
Ella Ewing stood 8 feet, 4 inches tall and toured the United 
States and Canada with Barnum and Bailey and other 
companies before settling down in Gorin, Scotland county, 
Missouri.—From ‘‘Mo. Town Will honor the ‘World’s Tallest 
Woman’ ” in Kansas City Times, June 5, 1941. 


“This story from Iowa doesn’t go at all with me. I’m 
from Missouri, and you'll have to show me!’’ Missourians 
had said it before, but Colonel W. D. Vandiver of Columbia 
helped popularize the catchy phrase when he put it into a 
toast during a banquet in Philadelphia in 1901.—From 
“Missourians Acquired the ‘Show Me’ Title in Various Ways 
and Places” by Paul I. Wellman in the Kansas City Times, 
June 30, 1941. 


The Hollywood version of Harold Bell Wright’s popular 
novel set in the Missouri Ozarks did not do justice to the 
Shepherd of the Hills. The motion picture used California 
mountain scenery, but those who have seen the Ozarks know 
that their peculiar kind of beauty is not duplicated in other 
ranges.—From ‘Shepherd of the Hills Returns From Holly- 
wood in Other Guise,’’ Kansas City Times, July 8, 1941. 


Paul I. Wellman tells the history of the Negro in Mis- 
souri, touching on the Missouri Compromise, Frémont’s 
order of emancipation in Missouri, the construction of Lincoln 
university, and the lives of such famous Missouri Negroes 
as George Washington Carver and John Tolton, in ‘‘Eman- 
cipation of the American Negro Started in Missouri 80 Years 
Ago,” Kansas City Times, August 4, 1941. 


Kidder, Missouri, receives credit for celebrating the 
first Memorial day service in Missouri. The impromptu 
ceremony took place in May 1867 over the grave of a Union 
sailor who, unable to find work at the close of the war, had 
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turned tramp.—From ‘‘First Memorial Service Held in Mis- 
souri Was at Little Northwestern Town in 1867” in Lexington 
Advertiser-News, May 29, 1941. 


Harvey Wish in an article titled ‘“The French of Old 
Missouri 1804-1821: a Study in Assimilation”’ describes the 
early life and customs of the French in St. Louis and other 
towns.—From Mid-America, July 1941. 


The eighth grade exercises of the John Scullin school 
in St. Louis on June 11, 1941, included a program on historic 
trees of Missouri which was planned and prepared by Miss 
Stella Michel. Members of the class gave readings on eighteen 
different trees of the State. The manuscript used will be 
reproduced in the September issue of the monthly Missouri 
Botanical Garden Bulletin. 


The Old Cathedral museum in St. Louis opened its doors 
to the public June 1, 1941, to display a collection of art 
treasures and mementos of the city’s early days. Records 
of baptisms, marriages, and deaths, archives going back to 
Pierre Laclede, founder of the city, and the first church bell 
to call the settlers to worship in St. Louis appear on display. 
—From ‘Historic Old Cathedral Museum Opens Today,” 
St. Louis Globe-Democrat, June 1, 1941. 


The career and ambitions of R. Wilson Brown, new 
superintendent of the Missouri school for the blind, explain 
his reasons for leaving a journalistic career for that of edu- 
cating the blind. Mr. Brown has pioneered in teaching jour- 
nalism to blind children.—From ‘‘Young Bachelor to Take 
Over as Blind School Superintendent,” St. Louis Globe- 
Democrat, June 1, 1941. 


A series of reproductions of the works of artists who 
lived and worked in St. Louis and sketches of their lives gave 
St. Louisians a history of art in their city. Artists who 
received mention were Chester Harking, George Caleb Bing- 
ham, George Catlin, A. J. Conant, Henry Lewis, Sarah 
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Middleton Peale, J. C. Wild, Carl Wimar, August Becker, 
Matt Hastings, George C. Eichbaum, and others.—Sunday 
editions, St. Louis Post-Dispatch, June 1 to August 10, 1941. 


The Golden Eagle, last of the old-time passenger packets 
on the Mississippi river, sank after striking a submerged 
dike near Chester, Illinois, on June 14, 1941. With this 
packet sank the last link with the glamorous steamboating 
days of the past.—From ‘Effort to Be Made to Raise Golden 
Eagle, Down at the Stern After Hitting Dike,” St. Louis 
Post-Dispatch, June 17, 1941. 


The motion picture, “Bad Men of Missouri,’’ makes 
good men out of the Younger brothers who really had no 
Robin Hood principles at heart. Some historical facts are 
a little mixed.—From Colvin McPherson’s column, “The 
Screen,” in St. Louis Post-Dispatch, July 20, 1941. 


The Missouri botanical garden, founded by Henry Shaw, 
first received notice at about the time of the Civil war, and 
still keeps up the outstanding work which brings visitors 
and students to St. Louis from all over the country every 
year. The history of the founding of the gardens and their 
growth, descriptions of various well-attended exhibits during 
the year, and ten colored illustrations feature an article, 
“Mister Shaw’s Garden,” in the June 7, 1941, issue of the 
Saturday Evening Post. 


A reporter’s description of a visit to the Missouri train- 
ing school for boys at Boonville, and accounts of a former 
inmate reveal shocking and disgraceful conditions of corrup- 
tion and decay in the institution Springfield News-Leader, 
July 20 and 27, Cape Girardeau Southeast Missourian, 
August 1, 1941. 


The State highway department recently published a 
traffic map of Missouri and a map of Pulaski county showing 
traffic on State highways in the vicinity of Fort Leonard 
Wood during the busiest period of construction. 
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HISTORICAL PUBLICATIONS 


The Admirable Trumpeter, A Biography of General 
James Wilkinson. By Thomas Robson Hay and M. R. 
Werner. (Garden City, N. Y., Doubleday, Doran & com- 
pany, inc., 1941. 383 pp.) Based on the contemporary 
letters, newspapers, and other documents of General James 
Wilkinson, this biography reveals the plots of the general 
and of Aaron Burr with a new authenticity. The story of 
Wilkinson’s life also included some previously unpublished 
facts of foreign intrigue over the Louisiana territory. 


The Atlantic Migration, 1607-1860. By Marcus Lee 
Hansen. Edited with a foreword by Arthur M. Schlesinger. 
(Cambridge, Mass., Harvard university press, 1941. 391 
pp.) This is a fine history of American immigration with 
an excellent bibliography and system of reference. Mention 
is made of St. Louis and Missouri as attractions to immi- 
grants and especially to the Germans. 


Belle Starr, ‘“‘The Bandit Queen.”” By Burton Rascoe. 
Illustrated. (New York, Random House, 1941. 340 pp.) 
This interesting but vague account of the life of Belle Starr, 
or Myra Shirley, and other bandits offers good criticism of 
other authorities, pointing out weaknesses in the logic and 
exactness of their accounts. But it does not reach many 
definite conclusions labeled as sure facts. 


The author concedes, but does not prove the date and 
place of Belle Starr’s birth, as in or near Carthage, Missouri, 
or on a farm near Shirley, Missouri, February 5, 1848. He 
gives her death as occurring in the Cherokee Nation, Indian 
territory, February 3, 1889. The only proven records of 
Belle Starr’s life exist in court records, although literature 
and folklore furnish a wealth of legend. 


The book contains a chronology and necrology, glossary, 
a good critical bibliographical review, an index, and thirteen 
illustrations. 
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Colorado Gold Rush, Contemporary Letters and Reports, 
1858-1859. Edited by LeRoy R. Hafen. Southwest His- 
torical Series X. (Glendale, California, The Arthur H. Clark 
company, 1941. 386 pp.) This collection of selected letters 
and reports, which appeared in contemporary newspapers 
of the Missouri valley, depicts the panorama of the Colorado 
gold rush in 1858 and 1859. John Cantrell of Westport 
brought the first authentic story of gold discoveries to the 
Missouri frontier late in August 1858, and many other Mis- 
sourians played a prominent part in this trek to the gold mines. 
Among the Missouri newspapers from which these articles 
were taken are the Hannibal Messenger, Jefferson Inquirer, 
Jefferson Examiner, Kansas City Journal of Commerce, 
LaGrange National American, Liberty Tribune, Marshall 
Democrat, Daily Missouri Republican, Missouri Democrat, 
Missouri Statesmen, Richmond Mirror, St. Joseph Journal, 
St. Joseph Gazette, St. Louis Evening News, Washington 
Advertiser, and Westport Border Star. 


Diary & Letters of Josiah Gregg, Southwestern Enterprises, 
1840-1847. Edited by Maurice Garland Fulton. With an 
introduction by Paul Horgan. Illustrated. (Norman, Uni- 
versity of Oklahoma press, 1941. 413 pp.) Josiah Gregg 
told the story of his nine years as a Santa Fe trader in Com- 
merce of the Prairies in 1844. Until recently, however, the 
last decade of Gregg’s interesting life remained shrouded in 
the past. Scattered groups of letters he had written, which 
found their way into print from time to time, gave but 
momentary glimpses of the later life of this Missourian by 
adoption. With the publication of this book, which will be 
followed by a companion volume about Gregg’s adventures 
in Mexico and California from 1847 to 1850, the last years 
of the life of this western prairie lover receive merited recog- 
nition. In this documentary biography one travels with the 
anti-social wanderer back from his Santa Fe venture to 
Missouri, to Texas, to the East, to Louisville for the study 
of medicine, and then again to Texas with the army during 
the Mexican war. 
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Well-annotated by the editor, this book represents an 
outstanding contribution to the history of the West. As an 
introduction, a résumé of the life and a study of the per- 


sonality of Josiah Gregg provide a valuable background for 
the reader. 


Dreams Come True, A History of Culver-Stockton College. 
By George L. Peters. (Canton, Mo., Culver-Stockton col- 
lege, 1941. 144 pp.) This history of Culver-Stockton 
college, founded as Christian university in 1853, begins with 
two introductory chapters on the growth of education in 
the English colonies in America. This short history is 
sketchy and should have been omitted or made more com- 
plete. The history of the college itself, beginning with the 
efforts of D. Pat Henderson, first president of the board of 
trustees, and other early workers is thorough. The book 
gives facts which make vivid the struggles of the school 
during the Civil war and following years, and its improved 
fortune under the presidency of Dr. Carl Johann, 1902 to 1914. 
The gifts of R. H. Stockton and Mrs. Mary E. Culver also 
played an important part, and their names were combined 
to make the new name of the school in June 1917. 


Missouri: A Guide to the ‘‘Show Me’ State. Compiled 
by workers of the writers’ program of the works projects 
administration in the State of Missouri. American guide 
series. Illustrated. (New York, Duell, Sloan, and Pearce, 
c1941. 652 pp.) 

A 1941 version of the gazetteers that in the 1800s first 
told of the historic background and points of interest in Mis- 
souri is this new guide to the State. As is noted in the preface, 
this modern gazetteer is ‘a guide, not a commentary,” but 
it presents not only an informative guide to places of interest 
in Missouri but also many pertinent or interesting bits about 
its history. 

The opening section of the compact, 652-page book con- 
tains, like its gazetteer ancestors, a “general background”’ 
of the State, with special studies on geography, archaeology, 
history, transportation, industry, religion, folklore, recrea- 
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tion, art, and other subjects. This first part contains the only 
signed article, an interesting chapter entitled “People and 
Character,” by Irving L. Dilliard of the St. Louis Post-Dis- 
patch staff. 

Part two of the guide presents a survey of eleven 
“principal cities,” selected apparently for interest rather than 
size. Each city receives an historical sketch together with a 
summary of points of interest. Fifteen planned tours through 
the State and three “sub-tours” occupy the third part of the 
book. Mileage and necessary traveling directions are given 
for the tours along with historic notes and general information 
on the region passed through. Part four contains a Missouri 
chronology, a selected bibliography, and sectional maps of 
Missouri. A number of photographs and a calendar of annual 
events add much to the interest of the guide. A brief section 
on transportation facilities and regulations, climate, and 
parks and forests is of general interest to tourists. 

This is one of the last of the American guide series to 
appear and proves an interesting and informative piece of 
work of its type. It is not an interpretive history, however, 
and should not be regarded as such. In fact, the guide falls 
down somewhat in its historical treatment. Overemphasis 
is often placed on a point of unusual human interest although 
it may be of only passing value from an historical viewpoint. 
Attention should be called also to certain historical mis- 
statements. In the chapter on history and government, 
the guide speaks of ‘‘the journey in 1658-59 of Pierre d’ Espirit 
and Medard Chouart” who “discovered the ‘great river that 
divides itself in two,’ one branch flowing from the west, the 
other southwards toward Mexico.’’ According to Grace Lee 
Nute, the outstanding authority on these explorers, there was 
no journey of 1658-59 and no evidence that the two men ever 
were on the Mississippi, to say nothing of the Missouri. Also, 
the correct names of the men referred to are Pierre Esprit 

Radisson and Médart Chouart, Sieur des Groseilliers, his 
brother-in-law. 
In addition to a number of errors in the chronology, it is 
also to be noted that there are a few Missouri towns and cities 
which were not mentioned, notably the sixth largest in the 
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State, University City. Moreover, although it is entitled as 
a guide to the “Show Me” State, the book gives nothing on the 
interesting derivation of the sobriquet beyond the note in the 
preface that ‘Missourians are notoriously skeptical; they 
want the facts.’”” Another omission is the story of Missouri’s 


great seal, a copy of which appears on the publishers’ cover of 
the book. 


The guide is sponsored by the State highway depart- 
ment. Compilation of material for the work began late in 
1935 under the supervision of Mrs. Austin Parker, first director 
of the project, and later Mrs. G. Moore Greer. State super- 
visor of the project after November 1938 was Charles van 


Ravenswaay who is responsible for the editorial excellence of 
the book. 


Genealogical Material and Local Histories in the St. Louis 
Public Library. Revised edition by Georgia Gambril. Mimeo- 
graphed. (St. Louis, 1941. 219pp.) Those who seek informa- 
tion on genealogy and family history will find valuable this 
catalog of works on general genealogy, bibliographies, indexes, 
heraldry and family arms, public arms, orders of knighthood, 
histories of names, geographic divisions, family histories, 


immigration, military records, and patriotic and military 
societies. 


The Immigrant in American History. By Marcus Lee 
Hansen. (Cambridge, Mass., Harvard university press, 1940. 
230 pp.) An interesting analysis of the movements behind 
and affected by immigration to America with brief mention 
of St. Louis and Missouri is presented in this study. No 
bibliography is given. 


Iowa, the Rivers of her Valleys. By William J. Petersen, 
illustrated. (Iowa City, State Historical Society of Iowa, 
1941. 381 pp.) The histories and explanations of Iowa 
rivers include some of those that run into the Missouri river 
in Missouri, such as the Nishnabotna, Tarkio, Nodaway, 
Platte, Grand, and Chariton. The book presents sympathetic 
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and understanding descriptions of the historic waterways of 
Iowa, and contains a good list of notes and references and 
index. Fourteen maps illustrate the text. 


St. Louis as a Fortified Town. By James B. Musick. 
Illustrated. (St. Louis, R. F. Miller, 1941. 132 pp.) This 
excellent study of the fortifications of St. Louis in its early 
history shows scholarly and exhaustive research of the subject. 
The author tells the story of the early ‘‘fort’’ under its various 
commanders and in its times of unrest with the text clearly 
indicating the use of authoritative and reliable material. 
Frequent and comprehensive footnotes together with an 
unusual collection of historic maps and illustrations add to 
the interest and contributive value of this scholarly work. 
The book also contains a good bibliography, index, and a 
description of contemporary maps showing the fortifica- 
tions of St. Louis at various periods. 


PERSONALS 


Epmunp Lucas ALForD: Born in Madisonville, Mo., 
Feb. 6, 1872; died in Hannibal, Mo., July 10, 1941. One- 
time editor of the Perry Enterprise, he was appointed a member 
of the Missouri statute revision commission in 1914 and in 
1933 was appointed circuit judge, a position to which he was 
elected in 1934 and re-elected in 1940. Judge Alford was 
appointed in 1935 by the supreme court to membership on 
the State judicial council of Missouri and was re-appointed 
in 1937. 


CeLBe C. Cine: Born in Parkersburg, W. Va., 1868; 
died in Ridgeway, Mo., July 2, 1941. He was editor and pub- 
lisher of the Ridgeway Journal, having served eight years in 
that capacity. During his fifty-year newspaper career, Mr. 
Cline worked on papers in Salt Lake City, Utah, Cleveland, 
Ohio, and Kow City, Oklahoma. For thirty years he held 
the various positions of managing editor of the Kansas City 
Journal and city editor of the old Kansas City Times and 
Kansas City News. 
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FREDERICK H. CoLuiErR: Died in St. Louis, July 7, 1941. 
His early training included work on newspapers in Wakeeny 
and Greenfield, Kansas, and a reportorial job on the Topeka 
Journal. He went to New York City but returned to the 
Middle West in 1900 and began the ‘‘Echoes of the Streets’ 
column in the St. Louis Globe-Democrat, which he continued 
until the day of his death. 


Max S. Go.psTEIn: Born in St. Louis, April 19, 1870; 
died in Frankfort, Mich., July 27, 1941. Dr. Goldstein 
studied in Vienna under Dr. Adam Politzer and took part 
in the experiments of Dr. Victor Urbantschitsch with deaf 
children. Later he taught at Beaumont medical college and 
then at St. Louis university medical school. In 1914 Dr. 
Goldstein founded the Central Institute for the deaf in 
St. Louis. He received the $1,000 St. Louis award in 1933 
for work for deaf children, and in the same year received a 
medal for distinguished service by the American laryngological, 
rhinological and otological society. 


Epwarp D. Hays: Born in Oak Ridge, Mo., April 28, 
1872; died in Bethesda, Md., July 25, 1941. Judge Hays 
served as probate judge of Cape Girardeau county from 1907 
to 1918, when he resigned to serve two terms as Missouri 
representative in Congress. He later became a special as- 
sistant in the department of justice and senior attorney in 
the interstate commerce commission. Judge Hays entered 
private practice in 1933. 


Otto HELLER: Born in Saxony, 1863; died in Bellaire, 
Mich., July 29, 1941. Dr. Heller studied at the universities 
of Berlin, Vienna, Munich, and Prague. In 1891 he was 
appointed professor of German at Washington university. 
Dr. Heller served at the university for forty-six years and was 
professor emeritus of modern European literature and dean 
emeritus of the graduate school. He founded the Washington 
university association for sponsoring lectures. For five years 
he served as literary editor of the St. Louis Post-Dispatch. 
Dr. Heller translated several books from German literature 
into English. 
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GEORGE SIBLEY JOHNs: Born in St. Charles, Mo., Dec. 
27, 1857; died at St. Louis, July 16, 1941. He worked with 
the St. Louis Post-Dispatch for forty-four years, serving as 
editor of the editorial page for thirty-one years, until his retire- 
ment in 1929. Early in his career, Mr. Johns worked on 
the old Philadelphia News, then returned to Missouri to study 
law. For a time he undertook the editorship and management 
of the St. Charles Journal. Mr. Johns began in 1883 his 
association with the Post-Dispatch, interrupted only in 1897- 
1899 when he worked with another Pulitzer paper, the New 
York World. He took active part in his paper’s exposé of the 
corrupt methods used in passing the Central Traction bill 
in 1898, and supported Joseph W. Folk’s boodle prosecutions. 
He opposed prohibition. At Princeton college, Mr. Johns 
formed a close acquaintanceship with Woodrow Wilson, who 
influenced his journalistic training. 


BRANSFORD Lewis: Born in St. Charles, Mo., Nov. 14, 
1862; died near St. Clair, Mo., May 18, 1941. Dr. Lewis 
at the time of his death was emeritus professor of urology in 
the medical department of St. Louis university. He con- 
tributed chapters on his field to several medical books. 


FRANK L. Martin: Born in Benedict, Neb., July 7, 
1881; died in Columbia, Mo., July 18, 1941. A graduate of the 
University of Nebraska, Dean Martin worked on the Kansas 
City Siar as assistant telegraph editor and assistant city 
editor. He joined the faculty of the University of Missouri 
in 1909 as the first professor in the school of journalism. In 
1915 Mr. Martin assumed duties on the editorial staff of the 
Japan Advertiser in Tokyo. In 1932 he returned to the 
Orient on an exchange professorship to Yenching university 
at Peiping, China. In 1935 he became dean of the school of 
journalism, and was elected to membership in the British 
institute of journalists, a distinction held by only a few non- 
British journalists. 


BENTON B. MEGowN: Born in New London, Mo., 
Nov. 20, 1876; died in Hannibal, July 23, 1941. In 1935 Mr. 
Megown was appointed conciliation commissioner under 
appointment of the United States court. 
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WARREN DovucGLas MENG: Born in Lafayette county; 
died in Kansas City, July 21, 1941. He had served as editor 
on the Lexington News and the Batesville, Arkansas, Guard. 
He joined the staff of the old Kansas City Journal and later 
became a columnist on the Kansas City Star. In 1927 he 
toured Europe as one of twenty-four American writers, 
guests of the Carnegie peace endowment, and was vice- 
president of the Missouri press association. Since 1933 he 
has been editor of the Official Manual of the State of Missouri. 


C. R. Pratt: Born in Shelby county, Jan. 18, 1871; 
died in Columbia, July 14, 1941. Mr. Pratt published the 
Farmington Herald from 1898 to 1901, and also owned and 
published the Lead Belt News for a time. He later engaged in 
banking in Flat River and served for several years with the 
Home Owners loan corporation in St. Louis. 


GEORGE STAMPFLI: Born in Jefferson City, Mo., March 
26, 1874; died in Jefferson City, July 23, 1941. Mr. Stampfli 
served Cole county as representative in the forty-second 
general assembly of Missouri. 


Epwarp H. WINTER: Born in Warren county, Mo., 
April 5, 1879; died in Rochester, Minn., June 30, 1941. Mr. 
Winter served as probate judge and publisher in Warren 
county. He also represented that county in the fifty-second, 
fifty-third, and fifty-fourth general assemblies of Missouri. 
He was elected lieutenant governor of the State in 1928. He 
became part owner of the Jefferson City Post-Tribune in 1927, 
until selling out in 1934. 


HENRY WIsE Woop: Born in Ralls County, May 31, 
1860; died in Alberta, Canada, June 10, 1941. Dr. Wood 
became interested in farming at an early age. In 1905 he 
went to Canada and in 1916 became president of the United 
Farmers of Alberta. He became a leader in the agrarian 
movement there and in 1921 declined the premiership of the 
state. He later served as president of the Canadian council 
of agriculture and vice-president of the Central Wheat Pool. 
King George V of Britain knighted him in 1936. 
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CasPER S. Yost: Born in Sedalia, Mo., July 1, 1864; 
died in St. Louis, May 30, 1941. Since 1915 Mr. Yost served 
as editor of the editorial page of the St. Louis Globe-Democrat. 
His earlier newspaper connections were with the St. Louis 
Chronicle in 1881 and later with the St. Louis Missouri Re- 
publican which he left in 1889 to go with the Globe-Democrat. A 
founder of the American society of newspaper editors, he 
served as president of it from 1922 until 1926. He also 
wrote several books, including The World War, Principles of 
Journalism, and The Carpenter of Nazareth. 
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MISSOURI HISTORY NOT FOUND IN 
TEXTBOOKS 


A LEGISLATOR WITH A GUN 
From the Jefferson City Daily Tribune, November 3, 1889. 


This bit of Missouri history is taken from Henry George’s Standard. 
The writer doesn’t sign his name: 

“Stilson Hutchins is a well-known newspaper man of Washington, 
D.C. He used to live in Missouri, and at one time represented his district 
in the legislature, of which body he was elected speaker. There was in 
the same legislature a member from another district—a man Hutchins 
had conceived a prejudice against. This man wanted to bring up a bill 
in the interest of his constituency, but he never seemed to be able to catch 
the speaker’s eye. 

“Day after day he would wait until routine matters had been cleared 
away, when he would rise in his place and, in the peculiar Missouri high 
treble, address the presiding officer, but without receiving that recognition 
without which no member of a parliamentary body can proceed. The 
member finally became tired of such treatment, and one morning, after 
the house had been called to order, he marched in with a rifle on his shoulder, 
which, when he reached his seat, he leaned up against his desk. He sat 
there quietly until he thought the routine business was all disposed of, 
when he slowly picked up his rifle and cocked it. When the last motion 
had been put and disposed of our friend arose, placed his rifle against his 
shoulder, drew a bead on Speaker Hutchins and drawled out, ‘Mr. Speaker.’ 
There was a silence as of death in the assembly chamber for a few minutes, 
which was finally broken by the speaker himself, who slowly and distinctly 
said: ‘The gentleman from _ has the floor.’ The member lowered 
his rifle and uncocked it, and then, as if nothing had happened, proceeded 
to lay his bill before the legislators.” 





[Editor's Note: Stilson Hutchins represented the sixth district of 


St. Louis in the twenty-seventh and twenty-eighth general assemblies of 
Missouri.] 


DRAMSHOP KEEPERS ASKED TO LEAVE 


From the Columbia Missouri Herald, June 5, 1890. 


The Grand Lodge of Odd Fellows of Missouri, at their meeting re- 
cently held in St. Louis, notified dramshop keepers to leave the grand lodge. 
The vote stood thirty-eight in favor of the notice and twenty-five against. 
Many German saloon keepers of St. Louis are leading lights in the order 
and the question may be contested in the courts. It is reported that the 
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grand lodge decided that the saloon-keepers are ineligible under the pro- 
vision in the constitution excluding those not having a reputable means 
of support. 


THE ELECTION TO BE DECIDED BY BALLOT 
From the Richmond Conservator, October 29, 1863. 


We presume it is generally known that the election next Tuesday 
inaugurates a new system of voting in this State. Hereafter elections will 
be held by ballot, in which every voter deposits a secret ballot with the 
Judges of election, who are not allowed to open it, or by any other 
means ascertain what names it contains. 

By an act of the last Legislature, approved March 23, 1863, it is pro- 
vided that the Sheriff of each county shall procure a ballot box for each 
precinct, and deliver the same to the Constable of the proper township, 
whose duty it is to preserve the same, and have it at the proper time and 
place at all elections, for the use of the Judges of election. 

Each voter is required in full view to deliver to one of the Judges a 
single ballot, on which shall be printed, or written with ink, the names of 
the persons voted for, with a designation of the office which he or they 
may be intended to fill. 

The Judge receives the ticket, folded so as to exclude the names from 
view, and pronounces in an audible voice the name of the voter, and if 
the Judge shall be satisfied that the person is a legal voter, his ticket shall, 
without inspecting the names it contains, be placed in the ballot box— 
his name having first been entered by the Clerk in the poll-book, and his 
number, in regular rotation, written opposite his name in the poll-book, 
and the same number written on his ballot—and no ballot not numbered 
shall be counted. After the closing of the polls the votes are counted by 
being taken out one at a time by one of the Judges, who reads distinctly, 
while the ballot remains in his hands, the names printed or written thereon, 
also the office intended to be filled; then it is handed to the second Judge 
for inspection, then to the third, who strings it on a thread and preserves 
the same carefully. After all are counted they are to be sealed in a package 
and delivered to the clerk of the County Court, who deposits them in his 
office, where they are kept for twelve months; and no man can inspect 
them except in cases of contested elections, where the same are necessary 
for evidence; and no Judge or clerk of any electior shall disclose the names 
of the candidates voted for by any voter, under a penalty of a fine of one 
hundred dollars. 

Where two or more ballots are folded together, or where two ballots 
appear corresponding to the same number, all such ballots are rejected 
as fraudulent; and where two ballots so correspond in number, the Judge 
shall call the parties and determine the question under oath. 

Any Judge or Clerk of elections who opens a ballot box containing 
ballots, or allows any other person to do so, after the commencement of 
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voting in the morning until the close of the polls in the evening, shall be 
subject to indictment by the Grand Jury, and be fined not less than one 
hundred nor more than three hundred dollars. 

Our readers must bear in mind the foregoing provisions of the law. 
It will not do to write on your ballots the names of your candidates in 
pencil. The letters must be written with ink; and all the candidates for all 
the offices must be on a single ballot. 

The act is a very important one, and should be read by all. It may 
be found in the book of Laws of Missouri for 1863, pages 17, 18, and 19. 


A MARK TWAIN STORY 
From the Kansas City Star, February 15, 1931. 


Mark Twain’s old home in the Connecticut hills—destroyed by fire 
several years ago—was built from the joint designs of his daughter, Clara 
Clemens, and John Howells, a son of William Dean Howells, novelist and 
critic. 

“They did it,’’ once explained Mark to a friend, ‘“‘without any advice 
or instructions from me. I had every confidence in their taste and judg- 
ment and none in my own. 

“I merely said I wanted three things—a room of my own that would 
be quiet, a billiard room large enough to play in without jamming the cues 
into the wall, and a living room forty feet by twenty.” 

He also stipulated that the house should cost only a certain sum. 

“And did it?” inquired a friend. 

“Well,” said Mark, “half of it did.” 


SAM HILDEBRAND VISITS BOONE COUNTY 
From the Columbia Missouri Herald, May 29, 1890. 


. in 1870 Sam Hildebrand visited Boone county when fleeing 
from the detectives and Mr. [J. M. ‘“Tom”] Allton took him in charge and 
safely conveyed him out of the county. There was at that time $20,000 
on Hildebrand’s head. He was in Columbia twice. He went from here 
to Archie Keel’s north of town and from there to Sturgeon where he re- 
mained several months and was provided with a good horse. He came 
back here and Allton took him in charge and carried him safely out of the 
county. He told Allton some interesting facts about his life. Among 
others that he was driven into guerrilla warfare by a party of militia killing 
his father and little brother. He lived to slay every one of the 84 militia 
who committed the deed. He was wounded in the foot while here . . . 
shortly before coming here he had been captured by detectives and was 
put in a cave. A negro carried him food. He suspected the latter was 
poisoned and made the negro eat it, the negro died. He put on the negro’s 
clothes and thus escaped the guards. He was a very desperate man and 


was afterwards killed in a fight in Illinois, but his identity was not known 
until after his death. 
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A WESTERN COURT SCENE 
From the Jefferson City Jefferson Examiner, March 29, 1856. 


Judge of Missouri, was in many respects a remarkable man. 
He stood six feet two in his boots and was as fond of a frolic as the most 
rattling lad in the country. He could drink more liquor, lift a heavier bag 
o’ meal, and play a better game of “poker,”” than any man in his circuit. 
These admirable qualifications of course rendered him the most popular 
man in his district. Yet he never lost his dignity while on the bench. There 
he was stern, haughty, and dignified. The least approach to faminarity, 
while he was sitting in the Court, was always resented by a fine, and some- 
times by imprisonment. 

Well, it happened one day while he was holding Court, that Mr. 
Dewzenbury, a rough looking, but independent customer, came into the 
courtroom with his hat on his head. This the Judge considered an indignity 
offered to the Court, and forthwith ordered Mr. Dewzenbury to take off 
his hat. 

To this Mr. Dewzenbury paid no attention, which being observed by 
“his honor,” who again discovered the incorrigible standing with his hat 
on his head. 

“Sheriff,”’ cried the Judge, ‘‘take that man’s hat off.” 

The Sheriff approached and repeated the Judge’s command. 

“I’m bald,” said Mr. Dewzenbury, “and can’t comply.” 

“You can’t,” said the Judge, waxing angry, “‘then I will fine you five 
dollars for contempt of court.” 

‘“‘What’s that you say, Judge,’”’ replied Mr. Dewzenberry, as he walked 
deliberately up to the Judge’s stand. 

“I say that I fine you five dollars for contempt of court.” 

“Very well,” said Mr. D., as he carefully put his hand into his pocket, 
and pulled out a fifty cent piece; ‘“‘very well, here’s the money. You owed 
me four dollars and a half when we quit playing poker last night, and the 
half makes us even.!” 

The bar roared, the crowd smiled, and the Judge pocketed his change 
without saying a word. 





ADVENTURES OF A SPY 
From the Columbia Missouri Herald, September 12, 1890. 


One of the most remarkable contributions to war history made in 
recent years is that furnished to a correspondent of the Des Moines Register 
by Major W. C. Gorman, an ex-confederate spy and at present a resident 
of Birmingham, Ala... . 

The story he tells about his trip through Boone county, while slightly 
inaccurate as to names, will be found of interest. Gen. Guitar thinks there 
can be little doubt of the truth of the spy’s story. Major Gorman writes: 

“Gen. Odon Guitar was at that time commanding the department 
of North Missouri, with headquarters at Columbiaville. He issued an 
order that no person should carry firearms except those engaged in active 
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service for the United States government. The three freebooters, armed 
to the teeth, and killing every man they met with a home guard uniform 
on, naturally created a sensation. 

“That night we ate supper at Charles Prather’s in Columbia county, 
at the foot of Blackfeet Ridge. While eating, forty Yankee soldiers 
arrived, looking for a notorious bushwhacker by the name of Conway. 
Kibble and Andrews escaped, and I have never seen them since. I pleaded 
loyalty, said I was alone and on a pony, and to show them my loyalty 
would assist them in hunting up Conway, who, by the way, had agreed 
to meet me at Prather’s that night. I got on Prather’s pony, and went 
with the soldiers to a corner grocer eight miles away, and twenty-two miles 
from Columbiaville. Here I called for Conway, and insisted that I knew 
he was there. A man named Steele was proprietor, and I gave him $10 
and paid for all the whisky to make the soldiers drunk; then I loaded them 
up with bottles of liquor and started with them for Columbiaville. Ar- 
rived there I took them at once to Gen. Guitar’s headquarters, and said: 

** ‘General, I am a loyal Irishman. Your men took me prisoner, and, 
to show my loyalty, I have brought them back to you. If I had not they 
would have all been killed in their present drunken condition.’ 

“The General thanked me, became satisfied as to my loyalty and gave 
me a pass, with which I got away as quickly as possible, before they recog- 
nized me. I returned to Prather’s, where I found my horse and Conway 
with sixteen men, who submitted at once to my orders. We then organized 
the Paw Paw militia and had a fight near St. Joe with Craighill’s Dutch, 
in which Conway lost an arm and I was shot through the shoulder; nine 
of the Dutch being killed. 

“I then succeeded in getting to Paris, Ill., where Mr. and Mrs. Farrel 
nursed me back to health, and I returned to Missouri, then to Richmond, 
where I reported to Senator Sims. . . .” 


RIVES COUNTY 
From the Fayette Boon’s Lick Times, March 6, 1841. 


One of the most impotent efforts of partizan malignity during the 
past session [of the eleventh general assembly] was a bill to change the 
name of Rives county, because that fearless Virginian would not truckle 
to Martin Van Buren. He incurred the displeasure of Benton and his 
subalterns by his independence and the boldness with which he threw off 
the trammels of party; and orders were given to change the name of the 
county that had been so called after him. It was proposed, consumed 
much time, was the cause of spending much of the people’s money, caused 
much unnecessary ill-feeling, and was finally carried by a party vote in 
each house. It was changed to “Henry.” If Patrick Henry could rise 
from his grave he would indignantly object to his name being used for 
such a contemptible party purpose. Several who voted for it spoke of it 
as a little, low, measure, and unworthy of Legislators! Such acts indicate a 
littleness of soul, and a destitution of magnanimity, truly wonderful. 
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They thereby impotently show their teeth when they cannot bite! The 
smallness of their spite, corresponds with the meanness of the manner of 
exhibiting it. Mr. Rives will regard with utter contempt all such efforts 
of Mr. Benton and his toadies to injure him. 

[Editor's Note: Rives county was organized on December 13, 1834, 
and named in honor of William C. Rives of Virginia. Rives opposed the 
financial policy of Martin Van Buren and supported William Henry 
Harrison in the election of 1840. The legislature by an act approved 
February 15, 1841, changed the name to Henry.] 


THE FALL OF CAMP JACKSON 


Written by J. H. McNamara of St. Louis in the Charlotte (North Carolina) 
The Land We Love, February 1869. 


. . . » The force in camp numbered about 800 men, in two regiments, 
the 1st commanded by Colonel George [John] Knapp, and the 2nd by Col. 
Jno. S. Bowen—the peerless Bowen!—the whole commanded by Brig. 
Gen. D. M. Frost... . 

The morning of the 10th brought with it sunshine and 8,000 Home 
Guards and Regulars, commanded by Lyon and Blair; and we, the 800, 
were marched out of Camp Jackson prisoners of war. An amusing incident 
of the capture was, when we first found ourselves surrounded, we rushed 
for our muskets and formed on the color-line. But a company of stalwart 
Irishmen, that had no muskets, quickly armed themselves with huge 
sticks, rolled up their sleeves, formed on our right, looking defiance at the 
column of Dutch formed within 500 yards of us. The impetuous Irishmen 
were as much in earnest with their shillalahs, as were the others with their 
muskets. ... 


DIRECTIONS FOR MAKING ICE CREAM 


From the City of Jefferson Metropolitan, June 22, 1847, reprinted from the 
Prairie Farmer. 


This is a cool and pleasant refective exceedingly agreeable in social 
parties, small or large, at all seasons of the year, and especially so in the 
hot weather of our long dry summers. Though it is a preparation more 
especially kept in cities and towns, dedicated to the refreshing of attend- 
ants of the aforesaid gatherings; yet we cannot see why it cannot become 
a common dish upon the table of those cultivators of large farms and 
keepers of large families who have the ability and disposition to attend 
upon the pleasures of taste. 

In describing the process of making it we shall not, as is often done 
by those who give information to others, proceed on the supposition that 
everybody knows as much of the matter as we do; but shall take it for 
granted that they know nothing about it. 

As preliminary to its manufacture, there will be needed an article 
called a ‘‘Freezer,” which consists of a cylindrical jar, made of block tin, 
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and fitted with a close cover, which is so fastened as that the whole can be 
turned by a large strong handle, with which the cover is furnished. This 
can be had at the tin shop for one or two dollars. 

To make four quarts of ice cream, which will be sufficient for a party 
of about a dozen persons, put 3 quarts of milk into a tin pail, and set the 
pail into a kettle of boiling water; add to it three pounds of ‘loaf sugar, 
and when blood warm, add nine eggs well beaten. Then stir the whole till 
it becomes the thickness of sweet cream. Take it from the kettle, strain 
it through a thin cloth, and add one quart of sweet cream, flavored with 
one Vanilla stick. The bean is purchased at the druggist’s, broken into 
small pieces, and steeped one hour in milk. The essence of lemon may be 
substituted for Vanilla—the taste being the guide for the quantity. 

If it is desired that the cream shall be very rich, use the proportions 
of four quarts of milk, two quarts of cream, and twelve eggs seasoned and 
prepared as before. The more cream there is, the more difficult it will 
be to freeze it. 

The freezing is done as follows:—Pour the mixture while warm into 
the freezer. Then take a common nail keg, or any cask holding about 
twelve gallons, having only one head, and place it in a wash tub.—Then 
being provided with about a half bushel of salt, and about two bushels of 
ice, pound the latter into pieces as large as walnuts; put a layer of salt a 
half inch or more in thickness in the bottom of the cask, and on that a 
layer of an inch of ice; then set the freezer in the centre of the cask and 
place another layer of salt about it, alternating with ice, till the cask is 
filled full. Then taking the freezer by the handle, turn it back and forth 
horizontally right and left, a few times every few minutes until the cream 
is frozen. 

The effect of mixing salt and ice will be to melt the ice. This will 
evolve an intense cold, so that if a thermometer be placed in the liquid 
which flows into the tub, the mercury will sink in eight or ten degrees above 
zero. If the cream is not too rich it will be frozen in half an hour; but 
otherwise it will require an hour or more. 

If it is not to be used immediately, let it stand where it was frozen 
till wanted, as a temperature of 30 or less [more] will thaw it. 


CAPTAIN BECKNELL’S TOUR 
From the Franklin Missouri Intelligencer, June 25, 1825. 


MR. PATTEN: If the following narrative of my late tour in the upper 
province of Mexico, is sufficiently interesting to deserve a place in your 
columns, you are at liberty to publish it. 

On the 5th of November last, I left Santa Cruz, with a party of nine 
men, employed in my service, with a view of trapping on the Green River, 
several hundred miles from Santa Fe. 

In the course of my route towards the point of destination, I passed 
through the gap in a mountain, which was so narrow as greatly to resemble 
a gate-way. This mountain, which had the appearance of an artificial 
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mound, was about three or four hundred feet high, and not more than ten 
feet in breadth at the base. The country here is poor, and only timbered 
with pine and cedar. I met in this vicinity, several parties of Indians, 
who were poor and inoffensive. . . . We suffered every misery incident 
to such an enterprise in the winter season, such as hunger and cold— 
but were exempted from robbery. The flesh of a very lean horse, which 
we were constrained to break our fast with, was, at this time, pronounced 
excellent. But when his bones were afterwards served up, as a matter of 
necessity, they were not as well relished, but had nearly proved fatal to 
the whole party..... we were in that deplorable condition where it 
would be justifiable to adopt the philosophy of the ancient Romans, and 
give odds to die. But such is not the practice of Missourians. Although 
we were forty days from settlements, the snow three or four feet deep, 
and our small stock of horses, our principal reliance for effecting a retreat, 
considered sacred, so that to have eaten them would have been like dining 
upon our own feet, we still contrived to supply our tables, if not with the 
dainties of life, with food of the most substantial kind. For instance, we 
subsisted two days on soup made of a raw hide we had reserved for sealing 
our moccasins; on the following morning the remains were dished up into a 
hash. The young men employed by me had seen better days, and had 
never before been supperless to bed, nor missed a wholesome and substan- 
tial meal at the regular family hour, except one, who was with me when I 
opened the road to Santa Fe. When afterwards we were enabled to pro- 
cure indifferent bear meat, we devoured it in that style of eagerness, 
which . . . very forcibly reminds us of the table urbanity of a prairie wolf. 

While at our winter camp we hunted when we could, and the re- 
mainder of the time attempted to sleep. . . . 

In the vicinity of our encampment, I discovered old diggings, and the 
remains of furnaces. There are also in this neighborhood the remains 
of many small stone houses, some of which have one story beneath the 
surface of the earth.—There is likewise an abundance of broken pottery 
here, well baked and neatly painted. This was probably the site of a town 
where the ancient Mexican Indians resided, as the Spaniards, who seldom 
visit this part of the country, can give no account of it. 

On our way back to the settlements, we halted at the encampment 
of a band of Indians, who shocked our feelings not a little by the disposition 
they were about to make of an infirm (and no longer useful) squaw. When 
the principal part of the band had left their camp, two of those remaining 
proceeded to lay the sick woman upon her face, by the side of some of her 
effects. They then covered her with a funeral pile of pine wood, to which 
they set fire, and thus made a Hindoo sacrifice of the patient old matron. 

As the depth of the snow, and the intense cold of the season rendered 
trapping almost impracticable, we succeeded, on a third attempt, in mak- 
ing good our retreat from this inhospitable wilderness, and reached a 
Spanish village on the fifth of April, after an absence of five months. . . . 

The trade to this province has been greatly injured by the reduction 
of prices—white domestics are only fifty cents per yard. An export duty 
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of three per cent. is collected on all specie brought out of the province in 
this direction. Although my essays have been unfortunate speculations, 
I am disposed to make another experiment. 

I travelled from the Spanish village of Taos, to Fort Osage, on the 
Missouri, in thirty-four days. I had supplied myself with provisions for 
the journey, consisting of meat, beans & peas. By the route which I 
travelled on my return, I avoided the so much dreaded sand hills, where 
adventurers have frequently been forced to drink the blood of their mules, 
to allay their thirst. . 


WM. BECKNELL 


A LONG-NEGLECTED SPOT 
From the St. Louis Post-Dispatch, June 18, 1941. 


One of the sights in the St. Louis area which the visitor often asks 
to see is the place where the Missouri River flows into the Mississippi. 
The reason is obvious. All Americans, wherever they go to school, learn 
early in life that the Mississippi-Missouri river is the longest river in the 
world. A desire to see the confluence is natural and worthy of fulfillment . . . 

And yet what happens when the visitor asks his St. Louis host to take 
him to the confluence of the rivers? The St. Louisan, if he does not know 
better, heads off in the direction of Spanish Lake, in Northeast St. Louis 
County, wanders around the Columbia Bottom and Madison Ferry roads, 
comes to first one dead end, then another, gets lost in wheat fields and 
finally gives it up as a bad job. 

If the St. Louisan knows better, he tells his visitor that there is no 
way to get to the confluence on land, even by convenient hiking trail, 
that the only way to see the joining of the rivers is to go by boat. The 
visitor is disappointed, and his host, who hadn't thought much about it, 
is not a little chagrined. 

Is it not time—and long past time—for Missouri to acquire a recrea- 
tion area at the confluence, plant some trees and park it, and open a road 
to it? Judging from the way St. Louisans are going to Pere Marquette 
State Park, above Grafton, Ill., every week end, the answer is a strong 


ST. LOUIS MERCHANTS’ BRIDGE OPENED 
From the Columbia Missouri Herald, May 8, 1890. 


St. Louis celebrated Saturday in fitting style the completion of the 
Merchants’ Bridge. Governor Francis and Governor Fifer shook hands 
on the centre span amid the shouts of the people, pretty Miss Josephine 
Cobb, daughter of the president of the bridge company, hoisted a flag, 
broke a bottle of wine and the formal opening followed. There were ad- 
dresses by the Governors, some more champagne, speeches by distinguished 
citizens including Secretary of the Interior, John W. Noble, military parade 
and a banquet. The St. Louis Merchants’ Bridge, and its associate enter- 
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prise, the terminal railway, were inaugurated by the merchants’ exchange 
of St. Louis in 1886. A charter was obtained from congress and approved 
by the president, February 3, 1887, but active work was not inaugurated 
until about a year ago. The bridge is built for a double track, has no foot 
way or wagon road, and is situated about two miles above the Eads bridge, 
crossing the river at a point very near the waterworks. 


GOVERNOR CLARK RECEIVES A LETTER 
From the Franklin Missouri Intelligencer, June 18, 1825. 


The amusing “‘superscriptions of letters,’ published in our last, has 
recalled to our recollection one copied, while post master at this place, 
in the year 1820. The letter was intended for Gen. Clark, then Governor 
of Missouri Territory, and was handed in by the writer, an English travel- 
ling preacher. It is not improbable that the General may have preserved 
this letter as a curiosity. It was directed as follows: 

“To His Madgesty William Clerk, Sovereign and Governor of the 
Territory of Massury, in the United States of America, St. Lewis. This 
with care and speede—Favored by the male.” 


AMEN! 


From the Columbia Missouri Herald, March 20, 1891, reprinted from the 
Kansas City Times. 


It is said that Missourians are deeply attached to their state and it is 
put in evidence that in Boone county an evangelist said to his congregation: 
‘‘All who want to go to heaven stand up.’’ No one rose. Then he said: 
‘“‘All who want to go to hell stand up.’ Still every one remained seated. 
There is a moral to this story. It illustrates how firmly some ill advised 
people become attached to Missouri. . . . 


CHEESE 
From the City of Jefferson Metropolitan, June 22, 1847. 


In several counties of this State considerable attention is paid to the 
making of this article. In St. Charles, Morgan and Miller, we know that 
a good deal is made, but from other counties we have very little informa- 
tion. One thing is certain, that of all we use, at least nine-tenths is made 
in other States. This ought not to be so, especially when we can make as 
good an article as any of our sister States. Mr. Cordell, one of our mer- 
chants, placed on our table a few days ago a cheese made by Mr. Daniel 
Bliss, of Miller county. It was a capital article, and we seldom get as good 
from Ohio. It was a good democratic cheese, for it was made in democratic 
Missouri. Mr. C. said it was made by a whig, but we think he must have 
been in a joking mood, for it had to us a fine democratic taste. For the 
cheese, though it has been devoured, we return our thanks, and give our 
promise to treat all future favors of the kind in the same way. 
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KANSAS CITY HAD FIRST RADIO STATION IN 1904 
From the Kansas City Star, September 29, 1904. 

The first wireless telegraph message received in Kansas City was 
taken by an operator at the American DeForest Wireless Telegraph com- 
pany at Twenty-sixth and Washington streets at 12:17 o’clock this after- 
noon. The message was from Abraham White, president of the company, 
and was addressed to Lee DeForest, the inventor of the system, who is in 
Kansas City for the purpose of formally opening the Kansas City station. 

A few minutes after noon Mr. DeForest, who had been adjusting the 
delicate mechanism of the apparatus for receiving messages, summoned 
the operator. The operator adjusted a contrivance similat to that used 
by telephone operators over his head and began taking the first message, 
which read as follows: 

‘Another grand stride marks the opening of the Kansas City station. 
The rapidity of wireless action which characterizes the work of the DeForest 
system is again demonstrated. I can only repeat my congratulations and 
observations contained in aerogram to you when Chicago station was 
opened.” 

. ..» The Kansas City station is still incomplete. The 200-foot 
mast stands close to the station house. It is built of frame and steel and 
rests on a block of cement which is set even with the surface of the ground. 
The mast is kept in place by guy ropes and cables. At the top is a cross 
piece. There are three wires swinging from this cross piece to the ground. 
Eventually these will be replaced by a net of wire. The messages sent from 
St. Louis to Kansas City this morning were intercepted by these three 
wires. 

Close to the big mast is the station house. It is a one story building. 
On a table in one corner is the receiving apparatus. A sixteen horse power 
transformer in the tower at St. Louis put in motion spark waves which 
travel through the 300 miles between the St. Louis station and the Kansas 
City station and striking the three wires suspended from the cross piece 
at Twenty-sixth and Washington reproduce the sounds put on the wire 
by the sending operator at St. Louis. The operator with the telephone 
at his ear heard a succession of ticks, the Morse code, the exact sounds 
made by the sending instrument. 

The sending apparatus will be installed at the Kansas City station 
in about three weeks. . . . A similar station is being built at Sedalia. . .. 


ARTICLES OF HISTORICAL INTEREST TO MISSOURIANS 
MAY 15-AuGusT 15, 1941 


Newspapers 
Bonne Terre, Bonne Terre Bulletin 
July 17 Early history and present of Bonne Terre by Henry C. 
Thompson. 
Boonville, Boonville Advertiser 
July 25 Rural Life edition. 
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Canton, Lewis County Journal 
June 12 Lois Wayland tells of former United States Vice-President 
July 10 Thomas R. Marshall and of founding of Culver-Stockton 
college. 
Cape Girardeau, Southeast Missourian 


May 10 Early history of old Spanish street house and the Carroll 
June 5 family. 


June 17 Golden Eagle's sinking recalls stories of the river. 


Charleston, Enterprise-Courier 
July 31 What Wayne county offers in scenic beauty. 
Aug. 14 Cave formations indicate life may have begun in Ozarks. 
Chillicothe, Chillicothe Constitution-Tribune 
May 21 Naming of the towns of Ludlow and Plymouth, Missouri. 
Clayton, Watchman-Advocate 
July 11 Jesse James and his band used Meramec caverns as a 
hideout. 
Aug. 15 Ozark cave formations are millions of years old. 
Columbia, Columbia Daily Tribune 
June 6 Mrs. Belle Nowlin Jones, a Stephens college graduate of 
1868, describes life on the campus seventy-five years ago. 
Crane, Crane Chronicle 
July 3 Shepherd of the Hills story is altered in screen picture. 
July 17 The Reverend Floyd Hitchcock of Springfield is the 
“flying minister’’ of the Ozarks. 
Excelsior Springs, Daily Standard 
July 30 Clay-Ray Life edition published. Also articles on Sey- 
bold tavern and other historical sites in that area. 
Fredericktown, Democrat-News 
June 19 Henry C. Thompson relates Madison county history in 
running serial. 
Fulton, Fulton Daily Sun-Gazette 
July 2 James H. Rowland who originated idea of saving tin foil 
for children’s aid, died in June. 
July 21 Harrison family recalls its family history at reunion in 
Kingdom City. 
Hamilton, Hamilton Advocate-Hamiltonian 
May 26 Early Decoration Days in the 1890s in Hamilton. 
June 26 First of series of articles on early history of Hamilton 
schools. 
July 17 Description of early saloons in Hamilton. 
July 31 Finding of copy of course of study and rules and regula- 
tions of Hamilton public schools, 1905-1906. 
History of Carson family in Hamilton since 1885. 
Aug. 14 History of Georgeville from 1872. 
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Harrisonville, Cass County Democrat 
July 24 Criticism of Harrisonville setting in motion picture, 
“Bad Men of Missouri.” 
July 31 JohnL. Taylor and Mrs. Madora Kennedy remember the 
Younger family. 
Kahoka, Clark County Courier 
June 21 A history of the Kahoka school and the Abraham Young 
family and customs of the Millerites of 1844. 
July 25 David Moore organized first Union home guard in 


Wrightsville. 
Aug. 1 Story of David Moore and the Battle of Athens. 
Kahoka, Kahoka Gazette-Herald 
July 25 Articles on the Green families of Clark and other counties 
in Missouri. 


Kansas City, Kansas City Journal 
May 31 Sam Smith tells of famous men who lived along the 
Mississippi river. 
Kansas City, Kansas City Star 
May 18 An article by E. R. Schauffler on Miss Phoebe Paxton, 
born in Platte City in 1835 and still a contributor to her 
home town paper. 
May 23 Austin Latshaw writes of Annie Ricketts’ and other 
Kansas City boarding houses of the 1880s. 
June 20 “Outlaw,” serial by Frank Gruber, has Missouri and 
Kansas background. 
Kansas City, Kansas City Times 
June 3 Jackson county court buys land at site of old Fort 
June 6 Osage. 
June 13 Paul I. Wellman describes the old and new campuses and 
traditions of the University of Missouri. 
June 18 E. R. Schauffler, a soldier in the expedition to the Rio 
Grande in 1916, tells of his experiences there. 
June 23 The Centropolis hotel, long a Kansas City landmark, is 
to be razed soon. 
Kennett, Dunklin Democrat 
July 8 Wappapello dam will relieve river bottoms of flood danger. 
Lexington, Lexington Advertiser-News 
June 23 City hall in Lexington stands on site of old market house. 
July 16 Mr. and Mrs. William M. Mulkey owned and operated 
race track one mile north of Henrietta, 1866-1909. 
July 25 Special agricultural edition. 
July 28 Historic, Italian-style mansion, Limrick Lawn, still 
stands near Lexington. 


Aug. 11 Diary of Jesse W. Carter tells of church revival meeting 
in 1852. 
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Liberty, Liberty Chronicle 
July 17 Running feature called ‘‘Genealogical Department” gives 
marriage records of pioneers of Clay county, 1822-1875. 
Marshall, Daily Democrat-News 
June 19 Bingham painting inspires a word sketch of M. M. 
Marmaduke, former governor of Missouri. 
July 26 John R. Hall writes of covered bridges that served Saline 
county more than sixty years. 
Maryville, Maryville Daily Forum 
July 17 Dr. Frank Horsfall has collection of old farm tools. 
July 25 Early settlers retell stories of the Stobuck hole near 
Honey creek. 
Memphis, Memphis Democrat 
July 17 The first train ran to Arbela about 1870. 
Moberly, Moberly Monitor-Index 
June 21 Visit of Governor and Mrs. Donnell climaxes “Dr. Mc- 
Cormick Day,’’ Darksville’s biggest event. 
Monroe City, Monroe City News 
July 17 History of first settlement by Mathurin Bouvet and 
founding of Brush creek church. 
Oregon, Holt County Sentinel 
March 14 First of series of eight weekly articles on Holt county 
history. 
Pacific, Meramec Valley Transcript 
June 27 Fiftieth anniversary edition of the Transcript, with 
articles on the history of Pacific. 
Poplar Bluff, Daily American Republic 
May 28 Progress edition published; sections on history, educa- 
tion, agriculture, dams and water power, churches, high- 
ways, and construction. 
June 12 Excerpts from contemporary newspaper files tell of 
“‘burnt block fire” of September 5, 1909. 
Princeton, Princeton Telegraph 
July 17 Half Rock, Missouri, got its name from a barrel of beans 
half filled with rocks, according to legend. 
Aug. 14 Railroad history of Mercer county. 
Richmond, Richmond Missourian 
May 26 History of battle of Crooked River, by Jewell Mayes. 
June 2 Jewell Mayes tells of the “six mile strip’’ on county 


boundary. 

June 23 Description of Oliver Cowdery monument in Richmond, 
by Mayes. 

July 30 Mayes gives origin of Lisbonville’s nick-name of ‘“‘Chick- 
enbristle.”’ 


Richmond, Richmond News 
July 23 Story relating past and present of small village of Floyd. 
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St. Charles, St. Charles Weekly Cosmos-Monitor 
Aug. 5 Oil paintings from the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries 
found at Florissant. 
St. Joseph, St. Joseph Gazette 
June 20 A.J. August residence is accepted for St. Joseph museum. 
St. Louis, St. Louts Globe-Democrat 

May 25 Five distinct cultures have made up Van Meter State 
park. 

July 1 Descendants of Squire John Ellis operate farm he founded 
in 1850. 

St. Louis, St. Louts Post-Dispatch 

June 18 Dr. J. D. Smith of Shelbina, Missouri, has served in 
Shelby county as physician for sixty-six years. 

June 19 An editorial on Missouri’s portrait of Champ Clark and 
his political career. 

July 1 An 81-year-old woman reporter, Mrs. Z. W. Hook, owner 
and editor of the Auxvasse Review, is described in article 
by F. A. Behymer. 

July 31 Pictorial description of the work of Rose O'Neill, Ozark 
resident, writer, artist, and creator of the Kewpie doll. 

Aug. 10 Ruins found in excavations may be remains of old Fort 
Osage. 

Ste. Genevieve, Fair Play 
June 28 Captain Lehye’s boats in heyday of steamboating. 
Ste. Genevieve, Ste. Genevieve Herald 

July 5 Dedication of State route 25 recalls past history of the 
road as Indian trail and El Camino Real. 

Aug. 2 Origin of ‘Steamboat Bill’s’’ nickname and some of his 
early boating experiences in ‘‘Sagas of Old Mizzou” by 
Harry Norman. 

Aug. 9 Harry Norman retells history of farming and mining 
settlements near Ste. Genevieve before 1804. 

Savannah, Savannah Reporter 
May 30 Early facts about Bolckow and Andrew county. 
Sedalia, Sedalia Capital 

May 29 Velma Lyon, former Sedalian, is now a lyric soprano of 
Chicago. 

July 2 Carnegie’s gift forty years ago made possible Sedalia 
public library. 

July 24 Former Pettis countian recalls Pin Hook history. 

Sedalia, Sedalia Democrat 

June 1 Striped college started in old log building in 1863; its 
history since then. 

Aug. 14 Pictures of scenic sites in Missouri, released by State 
highway department. 

Aug. 15 Inauguration of State fair in 1901. 
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Sikeston, Sikeston Standard 
July 25 Wayne county historical lore and scenery. 
July 29 Factual description of Greer spring and history of old 
mill and dam. 
Warrensburg, Star-Journal 
June 20 J. L. Ferguson describes program of memorial services 
for Garfield. 
St 30 Ferguson tells of events in early history of Normal. 
June 27 
July 4 Miss Ellen Markward is one of few women who serve as 
State park naturalists. 
July 18 Old residents recall details of double execution in 1884. 
July 22 
West Plains, West Plains Journal 
July 3 Some unpublished historical facts about West Plains. 


Magazines 

American-German Review, June: ‘Theodore Spiering—American Musical 
Pioneer’”’ by Wilma Spiering. 

American Mercury, June: ‘‘The Man Who Showed Missouri” by Lloyd 
Lewis. Sketch of General Nathaniel T. Lyon and the battle of 
Wilson’s creek. 

Bulletin of the City Art Museum of St. Louis, April: ‘A Portrait by Chester 
Harding” by James B. Musick. 

Bulletin of the History of Medicine, April: ‘‘The Story of St. Boniface 
Hospital at St. Louis’’ by Robert E. Schlueter. 

Bulletin of the History of Medicine, May: ‘The Paracelsus Collection of the 
St. Louis Medical Society.” 

California Historical Society Quarterly, June: ‘Two Fourgeaud Letters” 
of Victor J. Fourgeaud, resident and physician of St. Louis, 1842-1847, 
by John Francis McDermott. 

Contemporary Art of the United States, a phamplet on the exhibition in 
I. B. M. corporation’s gallery of science and art, World's fair of 1940 
in New York. Contains ‘‘Log Sawing” and sketch of the Missouri 
artist, Frederick Shane. 

Glimpses of the Past, Missouri Historical Society, January-June: ‘‘Corre- 
spondence of Robert Campbell 1834-1845,” fur trader and merchant 
of St. Louis, edited by Stella M. Drumm. 

Hartford Agent, May: The White Cloud steamboat fire brought disaster 
to St. Louis in 1849. Old print of the fire. 

Harvard Business Review, winter 1941: ‘‘My Father’s Business Career”’ 
by F. W. Taussig, son of Dr. W. T. Taussig of St. Louis. 

History of the St. Louis Training School for Nurses, booklet by Elizabeth 
Green. 

Journal of the Illinois State Historical Society, June: ‘‘Jacob Strawn and 
John T. Alexander, Central Illinois Stockmen’’ by Clarence P. Mc- 

Clelland. 
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Life, June 23: ‘‘Life Goes Fishing,” a pictorial description of a fishing 
party on Ozark streams, by Walt Sanders. 

Missourt Alumnus, July-August: ‘The End of an Era,”’ in dedication of 
the issue to Frank L. Martin. 

Missouri Library Association Quarterly, June: “The Hooker Scientific 
Library,” now at Central college, by Robert K. Johnson. 

Missouri Press News, August: ‘‘Memorial for Dean Frank L. Martin.” 

Pacific Historical Review, March: ‘Upper Missouri Agency: An Account 
of Indian Administration on the Frontier’? by Chester L. Guthrie 
and Leo L. Gerald. 

Pacific Northwest Quarterly, April: ‘‘Peter John de Smet, the Years of 
Preparation, 1801-37" by W. J. Davis. 

Register of the Kentucky State Historical Society, April: ‘Diary of Col. 
Richard Ware Wyatt on Horseback Trip to the Western Country in 
1830,” edited by George H. S. King; ‘‘The Blair Family in the Civil 
War” by Grace N. Taylor. 








